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THE ALTRUIST’S OUTLOOK. 


de most notable event of the past 
month was the death of the Secretary 
of State, General Walter Q. Gresham, 
and the appointment, by Mr. Cleveland, 
of Mr. Olney as his successor. 

The career of General Gresham, which 
found prototypes in the earlier history of 
our country, only calls attention to the 
fact that each year it is growing more dif- 
ficult for a man born in the humbler stations 
of life to attain to the highest honors in 
the nation. That this is so is a sad reflec- 
tion upon our progress. Of course, each 
decade environment changes and the con- 
ditions are different; but the chief cause 
lies in the fact that year by year money 
and useful social connections play a larger 
part in bringing men into high position. 
Any one whoisat all familiar with the social 
conditions in the Old World can but feel 
that America, with all her boasted record 
of ignoring superstitions and traditions, is 
fast falling into line, and yielding to those 
conventionalities and the very conditions 
which we have from the first ridiculed. 
The worst thing that can happen to our 
land would be the condition of things 
which prevails generally throughout the 
Continent; such a condition kills ambition 
and stunts endeavor. It breeds a state of 
hopelessness which nothing can alleviate. 

And yet Judge Gresham’s career is, and 
will ever be, a great incentive to young 
men. He was, we believe, above all an 
honest man. He was born in a very hum- 
ble home in a back county in Indiana. 
Through his own efforts he was able to 
obtain the advantages of a seminary and 
a year at the State University. After his 
admission to the bar his progress was con- 
stant. He represented the citizens of his 
own district in the legislature. He refused 


re-election to enlist in the army asa private; 
was in the battle of Shiloh, and at Vicksburg 
he met General Grant, and became a brig- 
adier-general. He was in command at 
Natchez, was called to join Sherman’s 
advance, and was finally wounded before 
Atlanta. His war record, like his subse- 
quent career as a judge, is a splendid mon- 
ument to his memory. 

When he left the Republican party and 
came out for Mr. Cleveland, he left himself 
open, naturally, to the accusations of his 
enemies. There are a great many people 
who believe that consistency is a greater 
virtue than truth or honest conviction. 

When we reflect that while he was a 
member of President Arthur’s cabinet, 
General Gresham made a declaration in 
favor of reduction of duties and the sur- 
plus, and that he once declared his inten- 
tion of voting for free trade, and added an 
expression that such vote would not con- 
vert him into a Democrat, we may conclude 
that after all he was following his convic- 
tions. There is no question, either, but 
that he accepted the office of Secretary of 
State reluctantly. Whether he made a 
mistake by accepting a high office from a 
party which he had befriended may be 
a question. As to his career as a patriotic, 
a generous and a lovable man there can be 
no question. 


THE NEW SECRETARY OF STATE. 


Although Mr. Olney, who succeeded Gen- 
eral Gresham, has only been in public life 
a little more than two years, he has made a 
very strong impression throughout the 
country. He is about sixty years of age, 
graduated from Brown University in 1856, 
and three years later from the Harvard Law 
School. He was honored in Massachusetts 





by being elected to the House of Represen- 
tatives. Outside of this excursion into 
public life, he confined himself purely to 
professional duties, until he went to Wash- 
ington to become Attorney-general. In 
Boston Mr. Olney was for years a dom- 
inating influence at the bar, and his influ- 
ence in the Cabinet has been very strong. 
His most signal service was in connection 
with the Chicago riots, when he advised 
the use of regular troops to protect the 
mails of the United States and to prevent 
interference with interstate commerce. 
His view of the law regarding Debs and 
his associates has been sustained by the 
Supreme Court; and Debs has been sen- 
tenced to jail for contempt of court for 
disobeying the injunction which was issued 
at the suggestion of Mr. Olney. He has 
administered the law business of the gov- 
ernment in an able manner. 

He is a man of wide sympathies, who has 
reached beyond the limits of his own pro- 
fession, and kept himself in harmony with 
the rest of mankind. There is little doubt 
that he will fill the functions of his new 
office as ably and as acceptably as he did 
those of the Department of Justice. 


JUDSON HARMON, ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 


The new Attorney-general, Judson Har- 
mon, stands very high among the legal 
fraternity of the state of Ohio. His father 
is a Baptist minister, and the splendid 
career which Judge Harmon has made for 
himself is added evidence to the fact that 
‘preachers’ sons” are not the “worst boys 
in the neighborhood.” 

The appointment is likely to prove one 
of the strongest and most satisfactory the 
President has made. Harper's Weekly 
says: “He is a man of deep convictions, 
and of abundant courage to enforce them; 
an excellent counselor, having the power 
of rapid and intense concentration on the 
point at issue, and of thorough and accurate 
analysis. Above all, he has ready adapta- 


tion, and a courteous and agreeable manner. 
The angularity of his underlying convic- 
tions is most agreeably softened by an 
external deportment toward those with 
whom he comes in contact.” 
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THE NEW GRADUATES. 


The past month has been the graduates’ 
month. An army of young people have 
passed their final examinations, spoken 
their little piece, when they had one to 
speak, and are now rejoicing in the degree 
which has been conferred upon them. 

There is a healthy tone about these grad- 
uates which did not manifest itself so 
widely a few decades ago. Then, the grad- 
uate felt that he knew everything; now, 
the graduate usually feels that he knows 
very little. In that he shows the beginning 
of wisdom. There is also the conviction 


that every individual has some mission in . 


life, and so nowadays the burden of the 
progress of the world rests more heavily 
upon the shoulders of the young than in 
former years. We used to scoff at the new 
guaduate as a deluded youngster who felt 
nothing but regret that there were not 
more worlds to conquer. That was because 
he had no ability to measure his own worth. 
Fortunately, to-day the young graduate is 
more sophisticated, more distrustful of his 
own attainments, but wiser, and with a 
good deal less to unlearn than his predeces- 
sors. Let us help to make the world to 
these graduates an interesting and useful 
field, and give them every possible encour- 
agement. There is something of greatness 
in each and every one, and it is the duty of 
all to do what lies in their power to help 
bring out the best that is in men and 
women. 
LORD ROSEBERY RESIGNS. 


The most important event abroad has 
been the defeat of Lord Rosebery and his 
colleagues, June 23d. On a minor item of 
estimates there was a majority of seven 
against the government. In consequence 
of this adverse vote, Lord Rosebery, the 
Prime Minister, tendered his resignation to 
the Queen, which has been accepted. Her 
Majesty at once summoned Lord Salisbury, 
the leader of the Conservative party, to 
Windsor in connection with the formation 
of a new ministry. 

Lord Rosebery was offered the office of 
prime minister by the Queen, on March 3, 
1894, Mr. Gladstone having handed in his 
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resignation on account of failing eye- 
sight. 

It has been a foregone conclusion for 
some time that it was only a question of 
some weeks, or possibly some months, until 
there would be a change of ministers in 
England. The theory on which the pres- 
ent Cabinet has acted has seemed to be that 
if they could manage to keep their places 
for a little while, something might turn up 
in. connection with their foreign policy 
which would restore them to the public 
confidence. The by-elections throughout 
the provinces, if they are to be taken as an 
indication, have shown that the Liberal 
party would be defeated whenever it 
appealed to the country. It is significant 
that Mr. Gladstone, upon his return from 
the festivities at Kiel, was closeted until 
midnight with Lord Rosebery and some of 
his colleagues. Mr. Gladstone is still, and 
will be as long as he lives, a great power 
in English politics. 


THE KAISER WILHELM CANAL. 


On June 21st the keystone of the North 
Sea and Baltic Canal was laid by Emperor 
William. In his remarks the Emperor 
made constant reference to “peace” and 
“friendly relations” with other powers. 
Throughout the speech cheering was fre- 
quent, and especially marked in those parts 
in which his Majesty referred to peace. 

The canal is an admirable triumph of 
engineering skill, and will be of untold 
service to the commerce of all seafaring 
nations; but its great value to the world 
must ever be regarded in its relation to 
human life. The annual sacrifice of human 
life in the stormy channels and winding, 
fog-bound straits which connect the North 
Sea with the Baltic will be largely done 
away with by the opening of this canal; 
its service to humanity will far outrank 
its service to commerce. 

It was very appropriate, therefore, that 
there should be the recognition which was 
accorded the opening festivities by the 
attendance of ships from fourteen of the 
earth’s powers. These powers were officially 
represented by their navies. The collection 


of so many battle-ships in the celebration 
of an undertaking begun and completed 
during an era of peace, was probably greater 
and more impressive than the world has 
ever seen before. While there may have 
been the suggestion of conflicts which these 
floating fortresses might indulge in, the 
ultimate effect will probably be that such 
a celebration tends to weld pacific relations 
among nations. The modern navy is 
designed more to prevent fighting than 
to encourage it. 


CRISPI’S VICTORY. 


In Italy there has been a general election. 
As the result of an appeal to the people, 
Signor Crispi won an overwhelming vic- 
tory. The old Italian Premier is a natural 
leader of men. He was born in Sicily in 
1819, and has been prominent in the affairs 
of his country for almost half a century. 
He entered the first Italian Parliament in 
1861 as a representative of the city of 
Palermo. His great ability and his vigor- 
ous character placed him at once in the 
front rank, and he has ever since been a 
great leader among his countrymen. In 
the new Parliament he will have a majority 
of not less than eighty-eight. 


SPAIN’S ALARM AT THE CONDITION OF AFFAIRS 
IN CUBA. 


Events in Cuba do not look any more 
favorable for Spain. In fact, the Spanish 
government has shown that it is greatly 
alarmed over the situation, and is prepar- 
ing to send forty thousand new troops in 
August, in addition to the ten thousand 
that, it is said, will start for the island in 
July. The Admiralty has announced that 
negotiations are under way for the purchase 
of new war-vessels, which will be sent to 
Cuban waters. 

A bill has been passed by the Spanish 
Senate authorizing the government to raise 
over a hundred million dollars in order to 
put down the insurrection. Eventually 
Cuba must be free, or the Spanish govern- 
ment must pursue the most liberal policy 
with the colony. 





THE TRUE HEROISM. 


BY 


OMER’S “Iliad” is a recital of heroic 

exploits. Virgil in his ‘“/ineid” 
sings of arms and the hero of Troy. 
Spenser’s ‘Faerie Queene” and Scott's 
“Lady of the Lake” strike thrillingly the 
chords of knight-errantry and valor. But 
heroism is not only a favorite theme for 
the song of bards; it has engaged as well 
the facile pen of the essayist, the profound 
thought of the philosopher and the fire- 
tipped tongue of the orator. So I come to 
make my plea for the true heroism. Marcus 
Aurelius Antonius, perhaps the noblest 
of the Roman Cesars, that “flower of the 
Stoical philosophy,” would often stir up 
some faltering countryman to heroic forti- 
tude with the reminder, ‘“Bethink thee 
thou art a Roman; then be a man.” 

Our word “hero” comes from the Greek 
heros, which corresponds to the Latin vir, a 
“man,” a “hero.” Paul, in one of his 
epistles, wrote, “Quit you like men,” just 
one word in the original, “andrizesthe,” “be 
men.” To bea hero is to beaman. The 
great need of the times is men. Men of 
steadfastness, of courage, of integrity; men 
dauntless and brave, who will not truckle 
for popular applause, nor bow the knee to 
Baal; men whose chief aim in life is not 
the pursuit of pleasure nor fortune nor 
social station, but who with Burns believe 
“rank is but the guinea’s stamp;” men of 
conscientious convictions, of unsullied prin- 
ciples, of undying devotion to the right; 
who prefer suffering to compromise, and 
death to a dishonorable deed. 


WANTED MEN. 


Men in shop and factory and at the 
forge; men in all the emporiums of trade; 
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men in all the professions, in the pulpit, 
on the platform; men of state to supersede 
council crooks, subsidized “saloonatics” 
and infamous demagogues. Like Diogenes 
of old, running the day-lit streets of his 
city with his lantern, looking, as he said, 
for a man, I turn on the search-light among 
the professional politicians and challenge 
you to find me a man. I revoice the prayer 


of J. G. Holland: 


God give us men, a time like this demands 
Strong minds, brave hearts and ready hands! 
Men whom the lust of office cannot kill; 
Men whom the love of office will not buy ; 
Men who have opinions and a will; 
Men of honor, men who will not lie; 
Men who dare to face the demagogue 
And damn his treacherous flattery without 
winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public and in private thinking. 


But I do not speak of men to the exclu- 
sion of women; what is said of the hero is 
applicable to the heroine also. It is usually 
conceded now that the woman is the best 


man, anyhow. Not that we in any way 
approve of the ‘new woman” who wears 
bloomers and otherwise encroaches upon 
the personal prerogatives of malekind, for 
we believe the true new woman has been 
correctly defined as ‘a new revised edition 
of the old woman,” but how often has the 
so-called weaker sex in history been seen 
to excel in strength. Who could ever for- 
get the heroic womanhood of the golden- 
haired “Maid of Orleans,” whom Guizot 
calls “half heroic, half angelic,” who doffed 
her peasant’s frock, put on her military 
armor, and with a shout like Deborah of 
old, led her cowering countrymen on to 
victory? Heroic maid! with a heart like a 





The True 
lion and yet as gentle as a lamb. Her 
memory will not die. 

John Howard, who cleansed the pestilen- 
tial cells of the world’s prison-houses, was 
a philanthropist of heroic stripe; but just 
as high on the scroll of heroic fame are 
emblazoned the names of Elizabeth Fry 
and the Newgate Ladies, who went among 
the wretched outcasts of those same prisons 
and turned sinners to repentance; and later 
the name of Sarah Martin stands out in 
letters of light, who, like an evangel of 
heaven, carried a gospel of mercy to the 
crime-stained wretches of Newport, and 
who could write from the very shadow of 
those prison bars: 


T seem to lie 
So near the heavenly portals bright, 
I catch the streaming rays that fly 
From eternity’s own light. 


We would remember the labors of men 
like John Howard and Peter Cooper and 
Anthony Comstock, but we would not for- 
get the deeds of Florence Nightingale and 
Frances Willard, Lady Henry Somerset and 
other stars of great magnitude that will 
shine on in the bright galaxy of heroic 
women, past and present, around whose 
immortal lives history will set coronals of 
glory: 


Their crowns with fadeless glories bright 
Shall new luster boast, 

When victor’s wreathes and monarch’s gems 
Shall blend in common dust. 


You see, I speak not of 
A WORLDLY HEROISM, 


Of feats of arms, of battle-scarred warriors, 
of garments rolled in blood, of fields of 
carnage. Of warrior-heroes the bardlings 
may sing. Their deeds, black and bloody, 
the historian may chronicle. Be it mine 
to tell of the true heroism—the heroism of 
the mind, the heroism of the conscience, 
the heroism of the heart. To names like 
Alexander, Frederick, Peter, Herod and 
Charles we append the title “Great.” 
Measured by true standards, the magnus 
would be changed to parris. In the eyes 
of the world the old adage, “To kill one 
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man is to be a murderer, to kill a muiti- 
tude is to be a hero,” is verily true. Why 
should we call that man great, who would 
weave gory chaplets out of human hearts 
to deck his brow, who, to reach his 
ambitious goal, hesitates not to strew his 
track with the mangled corpses of his 
fellow-men? All honor to the patriotic 
soldier who lays down life for his country, 
but let demagogues and tyrants and 
marauders perish. We never tire of read- 
ing of those heroes of Marathon, of the 
three hundred under Lionidas who held the- 
pass at Thermopyle, of the brave six hun-- 
dred that rode into the jaws of death at 
Balaklava, whom Tennyson has immorta- 
lized in “The Charge of the Light Brigade.’™ 
But there are battles to be fought in the 
moral world, mayhaps bloodless indeed, but: 
fiercer than Balaklava or Waterloo oF 
Austerlitz or Gettysburg. Washington 
and Wellington and Grant fought glori- 
ously, but so did Martin Luther and Wen- 
dell Phillips and Neal Dow. And more 
enchanting are the tales of the heroic 
achievements of God’s heroes than all the 
daring exploits of earthly conquerors. 
May we now mention some of the princi- 
ples on which the true heroism is founded. 


I. THE TRUE HERO LOVES 
THAN LIFE. 


PRINCIPLE MORE 


Oh, how I love to see a man who has 
convictions, and then has the courage 
either to live for them or die for them, as 
the occasion may demand! How I love the 
memory of the sainted martyrs who laid 
their heads on the bloody block, or stood 
amid blazing fagots until their poor shiver- 
ing forms were burned to a crisp, or had 
their bones crunched by wild beast’s fangs, 
or were thrown into boiling caldrons, or 
impaled to death on the most diabolical 
instruments of torture, rather than swerve 
one iota from their God-favored principles! 


SEE GRAND OLD POLYCARP, 


Who had sat at the feet of John the Apos- 
tle himself, standing before his eruel per- 


secutors. See! they demand that he curse 
the name of Jesus. Looking his eaptors 
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defiantly in the face, he replies, “Six and 
eighty years have I served him, and he has 
done me nothing but good; and how could 
I curse him, my Lord and Savior?” and 
refusing to denounce his faith, they burned 
him to death. 

Call to mind, also, those sturdy heroes and 
prophets of the Reformation. Take Sav- 
onarola, who had begun to thunder against 
the popacy and the vices of the clergy 
before Luther was born. Alexander VI., 
the reigning Pope, tried every expedient to 
induce the heroic monk to cease his cen- 
sorious attacks, but without avail. Finally, 
a messenger was sent, offering him the red 
hat of the cardinal, but he could not be 
bought, and sent back the reply, ‘‘No other 
red hat will I have than that of martyrdom 
colored with my own blood.” It was the 
portrait of Savonarola, held up by a faith- 
ful priest, that afterward encouraged Luther 
on his way to that famous council at 
Worms. When friendly advisers tried to 


dissuade the Wittenberg reformer from. 


pursuing his journey in the face of the 
threatening dangers, and said to him, 
“They will burn you as they did John 
Huss,” he answered, “Though they should 
make 


‘“‘4 FIRE FROM WORMS TO WITTENBERG, 


“And reaching to the sky, I would pass 
through it in the name of the Lord.” And 
when nearing the city, a friend sent him a 
last warning telling him to desist, that he 
was walking to his doom, he sent back 
by the servant the characteristic reply, “Go 
tell your master that were there as many 
devils at Worms as there are tiles upon the 
house-tops, I would enter.” Brave old 
Martin Luther! Brave heralds of the 
dawn of Protestantism! How they loved 
principle! 

But the heroes of the Reformation did 
not end with Luther. An illustration list 
of Protestant martyrs could be mentioned. 
The Smithfield fires are forever redolent to 
all lovers of liberty and conscience. The 
three hundred that died in the persecution 
under “Bloody Mary,” died infinitely more 
gloriously than the three hundred at 
Thermopyle. According to Fischer, John 


i.) 


Rogers, one of the victims, is said to have 
bathed his hands in the flame “as if it was 
cold water.” Hooper, who was lame with 
sciatica, “limped cheerfully along with a 
stick, and smiled when he saw the stake.” 
Latimer said to his comrade, Ridley, as they 
stood in the flames, ‘Play the man, Ridley; 
we shall light up such a torch in England 
to-day by Divine grace as I trust shall 
never be put out.” These men were kings. 
Flame-crowned, flame-robed and flame- 
sceptered, they live in the lives of vast 
multitudes to-day. Why? Because they 
were martyrs to principle. 

Are there no battles to be fought now in 
the interests of truth and morality? Shall 
we make no crusade against 


INTEMPERANCE, INFIDELITY, IMMORALITY, 


And every other vice? If we shall, where 
are the heroes who will stand by the guns, 
who will stick to the colors? It is related 
that a brave officer at the battle of Alma 
perceived, at a critical moment, that a 
certain hillock would prove a coign of 
advantage for his troops, and thereupon 
seized the colors and bravely scaled the 
height. His comrades shouted, ‘Bring the 
eolors down to the troops.” But without 
stirring an inch, the heroic fellow shouted 
back, “Bring the troops up to the colors.” 
So the true reformer moves in front of his 
generation. He plants the colors, sounds 
the war-cry, and calls to his troops to 
follow. If sentiment isn’t strong enough 
to work a reform, we must make sentiment. 
There are burning issues that clamor for 
our aid. Their voice is the voice of God. 
He who refuses the call proclaims himself 
either a catiff or a craven. God help us 
take sides with the right against the wrong, 
and may we fight like heroes till the sun 
goes down. 


II. THE TRUE HEROISM WILL EXHIBIT MORAL 
RATHER THAN PHYSICAL COURAGE, 


There are men who have the courage to 
face the flashing bayonet or to walk into 
the mouth of the cannon belching fire and 
death, who haven’t the moral courage to 
master their appetites and passions. Some 
like that valiant Roman, Horatius Cocles, 
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who defended the Sublician bridge against 
the invasion of the Etruscan army, who 
have the physical courage to defend their 
country with arms, but who haven't the 
moral courage to defend it with their 
ballots; some who would fearlessly breast 
the most furious tempest that ever swept a 
sea, but who would cower before the least 
temptation. They are like a certain pol- 
itician, who said, “There is only one thing 
I can’t resist, and that is temptation.” 

Physical courage, when analyzed, may 
mean mere recklessness or audaciousness or 
carelessness, whereas moral courage results 
from conscientiousness and moral convic- 
tion. The man who boasts that he doesn’t 
know what fear is, simply admits that he 
doesn’t know what courage is. All sensi- 
tive and sensible people have physical fear, 
but love of truth and conscientiousness 
cast out fear. Jesus Christ, the most sen- 
sitive nature that ever lived, trembled and 
shrank back as he neared the horrors of 
that appalling scene on Calvary, but he 
was brave enough to drink the bitter cup. 
The courage born of devotion to truth may 
lead to suffering, but never to an unholy 
compromise. What a hero of truth was 
John Bunyan, that immortal dreamer, who 
would rather breathe the noxious air of a 
feculent cell than prove a recreant to his 
faith. When told by the cruel justice that 
he must cease his dissension on the penalty 
of going back to prison or perhaps hanging 
for it, he answered heroically, “I am at a 
point with you; if I were out of prison 
to-day, I would preach the gospel again 
to-morrow, by the help of God.” And 
again, toward the close of that twelve years 
incarceration in Bedford jail, we hear this 
radiant and dauntless hero exclaim, “I have 
determined, the Almighty God being my 
help and my shield, yet to suffer, if frail 
life might continue so long, even until the 
moss shall grow over my eyebrows, rather 
than violate my faith and my principles.” 
What an honor to be numbered with that 
glorious company, who are ‘‘valiant for the 
truth in the earth, 

“Who think 
What others only dreamed about, and do 


What others did but think, and glory in 
What others dared but do.” 


The True 





Heroism. 


Ill. THE TRUE HEROISM IS MARKED BY 
UNSELFISHNESS AND SELF-SACRIFICE. 


Emerson’s philosophy is essentially sel- 
fish. Selfis the center and circumference 
of all things; self is the key-note of much 
of his splendid harmony. To appeal to 
selfish motives is indeed human, but not 
humane. For instance, in his essay on 
“Greatness,” Mr. Emerson says, “Self- 
interest is the essence of heroism.” I 
would change that to self-sacrifice is the 
essence of true heroism. 


’Tis only when our selfhood dies 
Great deeds are done, 

And only after sacrifice 
Reward is won. 


The story of “Carl the Blacksmith,” who 
encountered the fangs of the mad-dog to 
save his friends, and then chained himself 
to his anvil, thrills us with its heroic 
sacrifice. And when we read the thrilling 
account, how some bold fireman plunges 
into the red heart of a burning wreck to 
snatch a life from the tempest of flame, we 
cheer his heroism. But if he should 
endanger the flames simply for glory or to 
enrich himself, we should condemn his 
foolhardiness. 

The familiar story of brave John May- 
nard, related by John B. Gough, will bear 
repetition here. Maynard was a God-fear- 
ing pilot on Lake Erie. He was piloting a 
steamer one summer afternoon from Detroit 
to Buffalo. At length the ship was dis- 
covered to be on fire. The crew knew the 
steamer to have on board a large cargo of 
inflammable stuff, and their faces grew as 
pale as death. Buckets of water were 
dashed on the flames, but it was soon 
known that the boat was doomed, and they 
were seven miles off shore. The passengers 
and crew rushed forward to escape the 
flames, but 

BRAVE OLD JOHN 


Stood by the helm and turned the burning 
wreck toward the beach. The tongues of 
fire grew nearer and nearer the old tar, and 
licked his hands and feet, but he forsook 
not his post. Nearer and nearer, as she 


throbbed under her akmost bursting 
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boilers, the gallant ship plowed toward the 
shore. Finally the captain shouted through 
his trumpet, “John Maynard!” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” came the response of the 
pilot through the crackling timbers of the 
flame-shrouded vessel. 

“Man you hold a little longer, John?” 

“By God's help, yes,” feebly answered 
the fire-scorched and flame-choked hero. 

There he stood, as firm as a rock, as the 
tide of the conflagration rose higher and 
higher about him, and scorched his face 
and singed his locks. Noble fellow! he 
saved every soul on board by beaching the 
boat, but he himself tottered across the 
burning deck and plunged headlong into 
the cool wave of the lake, and his spirit 
passed into the skies. 

‘Whosoever would save his life shall 
lose it, but whosoever would lose his life 


for My sake shall find it; 


IV. THE TRUE HEROISM SEEKS THE APPROVAL 
OF GOD, AND NOT THE PLAUDITS OF MEN, 


The fame of this world’s heroes consists 
mainly of hurrahs and plaudits. Too often 
the theologue is roasted while the dem- 
agogue is toasted. They who can live on 
such frothy stuff as the “bubble reputa- 
tion” should be welcome to the diet. The 
greatest heroes that have lived have been 
appreciated most long after their departure 
to ghostland. Greece knew not what a 
philosopher she had in Socrates, nor Rome 
what a poet in Horace, nor England what 
a sublime genius in Milton, until they were 
gone. Happily, the good was not interred 
with their bones. 

The hero, usually, is in advance of his 
time. He must often breast the storm of 
popular indignation. He must act in 
opposition to idolized traditions, and fly in 
the teeth of hot-headed prejudices, and 
stem the current of public disapproval. 
He will not be moved by the scorn of the 
high, the distrust of the low, nor the con- 
tempt of the base—he goes right on cham- 
pioning the right and challenging the 
wrong. The ministry of the Nazarene 
was performed in the face of the most 
infuriate opposition. He was the world’s 





ideal hero, meek, lowly and compassionate, 
who was fuller of sympathy for the 
oppressed than the fountain is full of 
tossing water, but who had for the 
oppressor only the bitterest denunciation. 
Why, we can almost see now those lips 
erstwhile moist with the honey of some 
healing beatitude, fairly pouring out tor- 
rents of fiery wrath upon the heads of 
those hypocrites whom he denounced as 
‘“‘whited sepulchers,” oblivious alike to the 
adulation of friends and the condemnation 
of foes, but seeking ever to please God. 
And what Christ was in this respect, his 
apostles were. When Peter and John were 
commanded not to teach in the name of 
Jesus, they replied, ‘We must obey God 
rather than men,” and so they continued to 
hurl anathemas at the crucifiers of their 
Lord. And Paul, that dauntless apostle to 
the Gentiles, writes in one of his letters, 
‘For do I now persuade men or God, or do 
I seek to please men? For if I yet pleased 
men I should not be the servant of Christ.” 
Paul was, I think, the most heroic of 
all the apostles. He was signally gifted 
in all the elements of true heroism, stead- 
fast to principle, heroic in sacrifice and 
as brave as a lion. Hear him recount his 
perils: 

“In perils of water, in perils of robbers, 
in perils by mine own countrymen, in 
perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, 
in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the 
sea, in perils among false brethren, in 
weariness and painfulness often, in watch- 
ings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings 
often, in cold and nakedness.” Ah, yes, he 
“fought a good fight, finished his course 
and kept the faith.” 

And time would fail me to mention the 
deeds of those immortal heroes of old, ‘who 
through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped 
the mouths of lions, quenched the violence 
of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, out 
of weakness were made strong, waxed 
valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies 
of the aliens.” God himself has built a 
monument to their memory, nor shall the 
ravaging tooth of time, nor the conflagra- 
tions of eternity obliterate the record of 
their heroic labors nor dim the luster of 
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their renown. They were God's heroes. 
The laurels of this world may be sweet, but 
they soon vanish away. Every proud 
monument of this world’s erection, though 
they may, like those colossal tombs that 
stand on the drifting sands of the Libyan 
desert, cast their shadows across the cen- 
turies, shall sooner or later crumble into 
dust, “sic transit gloria mundi;” but when 
time shall lie down to sleep forever at the 
feet of eternity, and all the vanities and 
pomp of the world’s vain show shall be no 
more, long after the stars of heaven go out 
like the hghts of a city at break of dawn, 
these heroes of God, who have fought for 
heavenly things, for the unseen and eternal, 


W. JENNINGS 


7 highest aim of every life should be 
to leave behind it a worthy record; 
and the record can only be worthy as the 
life has devoted itself to the uplifting of 
humanity. The most pitiable of all God's 
creatures is the man or woman who must 
feel, as they realize that the end of life is 
at hand, that their years have been spent 
to no purpose. Failure is always disap- 
pointing, no matter how small the under- 
taking may be; but the failure of a life is 
overwhelming. How important it is that 
every young person should feel that he has 
some mission; that he has some special 
work which he must perform and on which 
his success depends. We often have con- 
victions which run counter to the popular 
prejudices of our time, and to follow out 
these convictions takes great courage. 
Most of us fail by making a wrong start. 
The life of W. Jennings Demorest, whose 
death, April 9th, should not only be a great 
inspiration to young men, but should fill 
them with encouragement and hope. 
“Back in the years of his manhood,” 
writes one who knew him best, ‘when 


shall shine like third-magnitude stars in 
the firmament on high. 


Oh, who would not a champion be, 

In this the lordlier chivalry ? 

Up-rouse ye now, brave brother band, 
With honest heart and working hand, 
We are but few toil-tried but true, 

But hearts beat high to dare and do; 
Oh, there be those that ache to see 

The day-dawn of our victory! 

Eyes full of heart-break with us plead 
And watchers weep and martyrs bleed. 
Work, brothers, work! work hand and brain, 
We'll win the golden age again; 

And love’s milennial morn shall rise 

In happy hearts and blessed eyes; 

We will, we will, brave champions be, 
In this the lordlier chivalry. 


DEMOREST. 


blood flowed like wine, the flash of youth 
was in his eye, and the brilliant prospects 
of early life and hope unfolded before him, 
W. Jennings Demorest dared to step out 
from the ranks of the majority and stand 
with the despised few for the great principle 
of human freedom. How the cautious 
people hated him! How the “safe men” 
derided him who could throw away all 
material prospects for an idea never to be 
realized! But he and his coadjutors stood 
and endured the fire of ridicule and hatred 
and shame, until a few more joined their 
ranks. And more and more and more, 
until, in 1860, they swept into victory by a 
mighty majority, and the abstract idea of a 
few fevered brains became the popular, all- 
absorbing, concrete concept of practical, 
vital truth to a multitude of people. And 
the evil this man antagonized went down 
forever under the red tide of triumphant 
war. , 

“But look again. This man, ripening 
with age, the weight of years upon him, 
has seized another banner of unpopular 
reform, and leaves the multitude with its 
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plaudits and its praises. Once more out in 
the cold, separated from his fellows, the 
old man, with the faith and hope of his 
youth unquenched, dares to stand alone 
with God, the exponent of another great 
principle in the world’s uplift. He whose 
young manhood and maturity were laid 
upon the altar of Freedom, now consecrates 
his age to Prohibition. 

“And when this mighty reform shall 
have won its last conflict, and swept into 
triumph an accomplished fact of American 
and human progress, the clouds above shall 
rift, the windows of heaven open, and the 
blue eyes of Demorest shall gaze from the 
upper glory upon the fruition of his plant- 
ing, and another star shall gem his crown 
of victory.” 

How much Mr. Demorest has contributed 
to the education of the people along tem- 
perance lines can never be measured. 

His medal contests have made his name 
known in every hamlet throughout the 
extent of our land and in Great Britain. 
He has left a grand record, and done a 
work which no man can measure. Over 
forty thousand gold, silver and diamond 
medals have been awarded to young people 
for contests along the lines of temperance 
thought. Over two hundred and fifty 
thousand of the flower of the youth of our 
country have been engaged in this grand 
reform; and these have appealed to audaences 
aggregating probably fifteen million people. 
It is doubtful if any one person has ever 
reached so many young people, so many 
individual hearts, lives and homes; or if 
any one has helped so many to decide what 
is right or wrong as regards the great 
question which is of first importance just 
now to us as a nation. 

Mr. Demorest was born in New York. 
His parents were active, public-spirited 
workers in the church and Sunday-school. 


He was born June 10, 1822. His devout 
mother had hoped that the young man 
would be a minister, but he was reserved 
for another career. After going through 
experiences common to men who attain 
any success in this life, such as serving as 
an apprentice, as clerk in stores, and filling 
other positions, he entered upon real busi- 
ness life as a publisher. In 1860, he pur- 
chased the New York Illustrated News. In 
time, consolidating this with another peri- 
odical, Mirror of Fashions, he founded 
Demorest’s Family Magazine in 1864. 
During the war he published an illustrated 
comic paper, aimed principally against 
slavery. Another publication, which was 
worthy in its conception, and did much for 
the youth of our country, Young America, 
was a magazine for young people, con- 
taining absolutely true stories. There 
were bright sketches and illustrations, and 
live topics of the day were so written up 
as to enlist the thoughtful consideration of 
the young people. During the past twenty 
years Mr. Demorest has been associated 
with a number of other periodicals, as well 
as with a large publishing-house. 

As we have intimated, Mr. Demorest did 
not follow the popular conceptions of his 
time. He was too progressive for that. 
He was always a leader among men. He 
numbered among his friends in former 
years such men as Henry Ward Beecher, 
Horace Greeley, William H. Seward and 
others. 

In 1885, he organized the National Tem- 
perance Bureau, and later the Constitu- 
tional League, through which he was 
determined to press to the Supreme Court 
a case that should test the constitutionality 
of liquor licenses and liquor tax laws. 

The Prohibitionists of his own statealways 
looked upon him as a leader and a wise 
counselor. They honored him by making 

















him a candidate for Lieutenant-Governor 
of New York. 

He was the recipient of distinguished 
honors abroad as well as at home. During 
their visit to Scotland, the London Auxil- 
iary of the United Kingdom Alliance gave 
Mr. and Mrs. Demorest a magnificent 
reception, and spoke in glowing terms of 
the good work done in that city by his 
Medal Contests, as well as the educational 
influence which this work had upon all the 
children. 

“One peculiar quality of Mr. Demorest 
asa man should be emphasized. Though a 
leader, and a most uncompromising one, 
there was nothing aggressive in his manner 
or disposition. He was always kind, appre- 
ciative and sympathetic, his wide experience 
of life aiding the natural evenness of 
temper, rather than temperament. He was 
also a human as well as a humane man. 
He exhibited none of the pride of sex. 
Men were men; women were women; the 
latter entitled to a little more consideration, 
perhaps, but no less opportunity. I do not 
think question of superiority or inferiority 
ever entered his mind, so far as sex was 
concerned. 

“His home life was exceptionally happy. 
He was a most loyal, devoted and affection- 
ate husband and father, domestic in his 
tastes, and with no interests outside his 
family, his business and his reform work. 
He was hospitable in his home, and never 
so happy as when his family and friends 
were gathered around him. Few lives have 
ended at a point where all the fullness 
seemed to have rounded into so perfect a 
sunset of content. Some loss of old-time 
strength and vigor had been felt, but no 
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symptom of decay or cutting off of any 
public or private interest presaged departure. 
Yet he was calm and peaceful at the last, 
and not unwilling to go. Life had brought 
him all that it could, he had nothing more 
to ask for; his work had been done to the 
best of his ability, and he could say with 
Mrs. Barbauld: 


Life! we’ve been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather; 
* * * * < * 

Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time; 


Say not “Good-night,’’ but in some brighter 
clime 
Bid me “good-morning.”’ 


‘Mr. Demorest was twice married. His 
first wife, Margaret W. Poole, died in 1857; 
his second wife, who survives him, was 
Ellen L. Curtis, of Saratoga Springs. He 
leaves four children, all happily married. 
He was never more happy than when 
surrounded by children. He had an odd 
little fashion of carrying pretty little rings 
in his pocket and giving one to the little 
child of any friend he might happen to 
meet.” 

Neal Dow, the veteran hero of the tem- 
perance movement, in a telegram to Mrs. 
Demorest, said: 

“This great misfortune has not only 
touched his large circle of friends, but 
seems to me to be an impossible misfortune 
to the great cause which he had so much 
at heart, and which so much depended upon 


him for its. success. There is no one 


engaged in the temperance cause who 
could not be better spared than he from 
the great work of carrying it on to final 
success.” 
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Out of heaven thy helmet take, 
Banners of the sunbeams make; 
Land of rising Orient light, 
Speak from Fuji’s holy height ; 4 
Thou to choose the best wert born ; P 
Deck thyself with dews of morn ; 
Praise the Lord of sky and sea, 
Thou His prophet art to be. 
















Now the flowers and now the snow, 
Noons and midnights come and go; 
Torches lighted at the stars 
Neither time nor tempest mars. 
Athiete clad in Western mail, 
God has weapons that prevail; 
At His feet thy laurels cast; 
He is first, and midst, and last. i 




























Lord of every star and sun, 

Finish Thou Thy work begun ; 

Now by war’s tormenting share 

Thou hast opened furrows fair ; 

Send thy sunbursts to and fro, 

Seed of better ages sow ; 
Father, Son, and Spirit’s name, 
Forth through Asia’s ages flame! 


Overturn and overturn, 

Evil growths uproot and burn; 
Born in home and not in herd, 
Let the children hear thy word ; 
Lift the mother with the child, 
Foster manhood undefiled ; 
Light and Life, as Love, draw nigh ; 
Fill the whole Himalayan sky. 
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PreLvpvE III. 


OPEN FURROWS IN THE ORIENT. 


The world shall be searched for the best models by which to establish the prosperity of Japan.— 
The Mikado’s Oath, 1868. 

It is the glory of Japan that her arms should shine beyond the sea.—Japanese proverb. 

The plan of establishing a constitutional government in Japan was formed upon the downfall of 
the Shogunate in 1868. Our lawful sovereign and his ancestors before him had been deprived of 
the practical exercise of the rights of sovereignty. The virtual usurpers could not supplant the 
lawful line of Emperors in the affection and reverence of the people; but, acting as the deputies, 
as it were, of the rightful rulers, they exercised substantially all the functions of government. 
The vital change which occurred in 1868 naturally produced a rebound. Our Emperor and the 
people alike had suffered from the same causes. He had been deprived of the control of the 
Empire and they had suffered under a form of despotism which had concerned itself even with 
the most trivial affairs of private life. What more natural, therefore, than that our Emperor 
should assure his subjects that the assumption by him of the exercise of all the prerogatives of the 
throne meant for them a fuller measure of personal liberty and a more direct participation in the 


affairs of government? Such a declaration was a logical sequence of the situation. It was a most 


statesmanlike measure, for it gave to the reverence and affection which the Japanese people have 
always felt for the throne an element of firm stability which time cannot shake.—S. KuRINo, 


Japanese Minister to the United States, North American Review, May, 1895, p. 624. 


T Mr. Cook’s 248d Boston Monday Lecture, 
given at noon in Park Street Church, Feb. 
11, there was present the usual large and 
eager audience. People were turned away from 
the galleries for want of room. The Rev. A. H. 
Plumb, D.D., presided and the Rev. J. W. 
Wellman offered prayer. President Frost of 
Berea College made a short address on the 
history and objects of that institution. The 
Boston hymn Occident to Orient was sung by 
the audience as a special message to Japan from 
friends in America. 


) 3 


The Japanese are a nation of artists 
patriots and hero worshippers. They are 
showing that they can be, on occasion, a 
nation of warriors, unconquered as yet, and 
perhaps, in the far Kast, invincible. If 
they were also a nation of Christians, the 
Occident could but draw for them a hor- 
oscope of political as well as of social and 
industrial felicity. These I think are the 
settled opinions of their best friends in 


Kurope and America; and Japan has a host 
of friends who revere her and wish her well 
from the depths of the soul. 

We have all known for a generation that 
the people of the Land of the Rising Sun 
possess intense patriotism, and that they 
are born with high endowments in several 
departments of taste and art in which some 
of us Occidentals are for the most part 
blunderers. The Japanese have dainty ~ 
taste as a gift of nature. We knew that 
they could make bouquets and fine landscape 
sketches; we did not know that they could 
handle ironclads and great armies with a 
skill that would do credit to the most 
advanced military strategy of the Occident. 
The London Times admits that there has 
suddenly risen in the far East a nation of 
the first consequence in the whole Orient, 
and of great consequence in the whole 
world, as a military power. 

Japan has exhibited a capacity for the 
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assimilation of the best things of Occidental 
civilization absolutely astounding and 
wholly without parallel in the history of 
Asia, or indeed of the world. For a little 
while Arabia dazzled the Mediterranean 
countries by her advance in the arts. She 
had skill in mathematics and chemistry 
and was not wholly without formidableness 
But she has sunk back almost to 
her original levels. Japan has gone far 
beyond both expectation and precedent in 
her assimilation of Occidental science. 
Political ideas, familiar to us only in 
recent history and wholly unfamiliar for 
two thousand years to the Japanese, have 
been put into successful practice in the 
land of an emperor whose family line ante- 
dates the Cesars. It is no exaggeration to 
say—and we ought to utter this truth in 
America with acclamation of heart—that 
since the world began to roll, no nation has 
made as many and as important improve- 
ments among a population as large as 
Japan has made within the last generation. 
It is only a little while since Commodore 
Perry forced open the gates of the Land of 
the Rising Sun. Since that memorable 
morning when this American placed the 
Bible on the capstan of his ship and read a 
psalm of thanksgiving and sailed up the 
bay of Tokio to one of the foremost Jap- 
anese cities, what marvels have been added 
to modern history ? 

Japan has abolished the feudal system, 
taken the possession of the land from a 
proud hereditary nobility and given it back 
mto the hands of the people, under law, 
the emperor holding a nominal title to it, 
but the poorest peasant having the right to 
buy and sell a life-lease. 

She has reformed her common schools on 
plans substantially Occidental, and brought 
seventy-five per cent. of her children of 
school age into them, a larger proportion 


in war. 


than you have done in this proudest 
Christian republic of all time. 

She has founded universities and colleges 
on the best models of the West. She has 
established schools for women, and made 
the empress herself the patroness of them, 
a marvel in the far Kast where woman has 
so long been the slave or the toy of man. 

She has organized an army and a navy 
on the best Occidental patterns. 

She has given Christianity a fair hearing 
in all the large cities of the Empire, and 
has lately made it the equal of every other 
faith before the law. 

She has asserted her rights on the main- 
land of Asia, and insisted that barbarous 
laws governing her nearest neighbor, Corea, 
should be suspended or repealed, and that 
opportunity be given for the progress of 
real civilization along her borders. 

She has seized by the wrists the two 
great arms of China, Port Arthur and 
Wei-Hai-Wei, the two sides of the entrance 
to the great Gulf of Pechili, which lies in 
front of Pekin. The imperial city lies 
somewhat inland, but that gulf is really its 
porch. Each of these wrists she has man- 
acled; and now the expectation is that 
within a very few months she will very 
possibly dictate peace from the capital of 
the Chinese Empire, which contains more 
people than any Cesar ever ruled. 

Last, but not least, Japan, in this period 
of a generation, has founded a parliament 
on strictly representative principles, and 
adopted a constitution made up in accor- 
dance with ideals of her own and recogniz- 
ing the power of the Mikado, but practically 
true tothe Occidental plan of representation 
and popular liberty. 

Where, in the whole tide of time, has 
any nation done as much as this in a period 
as short? You may say that Japan has 
risen from the lower levels of feudalism 
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and from the isolation and the seclusion of 
her life for fifteen or twenty centuries, 
almost as rapidly as her sacred mountain 
Fuji-san is said to have lifted itself from 
the level of the sea; that is, in a single 


night. II. 


In view of this astonishing recent record, 
what are we to say of the Promises and 
Perils of Ultimate Japan? 

First on the list, of the Promises of New 
Japan, I must place her island position. 
Like England, she has sea walls. Her 
people, through the habitudes of centuries, 
have become natural sailors, much as many 
of our forefathers were in England. And 
the consequence is, that large regions of the 
sea appear likely to become their domain. 
They have the first good navy in the far 
East. There is no nation except Russia 
and England that can gather in the Orient 
a navy at all comparable to that of the 
Japanese, or is likely soon to be able to do 
so. Of course the Chinese have a navy, 
but they have not proved their power on 
the sea in the current contest; and China 
has an immense coast to defend. 

Shrewd judges in Japan think that the 
Japanese are now so confident of their 
power in the navy, that they begin to have 
an ambition to dominate the Pacific. They 
want Formosa and the Loo Choo Islands. 
They know very well that the possession of 
any cousiderable parts of the mainland 
would be a source of weakness, unless 
those acquisitions were very large so as to 
include in themselves sufficient resources 
for self defence. Japan probably would 
like to dictate peace from Pekin; but 
whether she would prefer to annex Corea, 
is a question, unless she could annex more. 
Her island position is her strength. She 
talks about annexing the Hawaiian Islands! 
The conceit of some young Japanese enthu- 
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siasts must not be criticised too severely. It 
does not represent the mood of her states- 
men. The story is, that a Japanese soldier 
on shipboard, leaning over the taffrail, con- 
versing with an Englishman, said, “Our 
country will some day capture Australia. 
We have the best fleet in the Pacific. Of 
course, you have a great fleet, but you can- 
not bring more than a fourth part of it 
here, it has such large tasks elsewhere.” 
“What do you suppose England would do,” 
said the Briton, “‘while you were capturing 
Australia?” And the Japanese replied, “I 
think that the Japanese people hardly care 
what you would be doing.” (Laughter.) 
These things would sound ridiculous if 
they were really the mood of the entire 
people. 

Conceit is commonly spoken of as the 
worst fault of the Japanese. It is a 
greater fault in the Chinese. There is one 
peculiarity about Japanese conceit, that it 
prides itself on choosing the best from the 
whole world. And the peculiarity of Chinese 
conceit is, that it wants nothing that it 
does not find indigenous in China. Any- 
thing that is native to China is good enough 
for the Chinaman. He turns his back on 
the Occident, much to his own disadvantage, 
and stands in his own shadow. 

A second great promise in ultimate Japan, 
is the fact her patriotism is a religion. 
There is little patriotism in China. She is 
disintegrated. Her provinces are a set of 
pebbles without any string to join the 
necklace. Southern China seems to care 
very little what becomes of Northern 
China. A new dynasty has been thrown 
to the front in recent centuries in China 
once in about three hundred years. If 
Pekin is taken, there may be another great 
rebellion against the present dynasty. 
There is no place on the globe where state 
rights have been asserted with such power 
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against federal rights as in China. The 
consequence we see in this war, namely, 
that China is a rope of sand. Japan is 
a Japanese sword with a better than a 
Damascus blade, a unit from tip to hilt, 
and handled by the most active courage 
and intense enthusiasm for the defence of 
native country, native customs and Jap- 
anese progress. IL. 


In the third place, it is one of the prom- 
ises of ultimate Japan that she has shown 
unmatched assimilative power. The Chi- 
nese have shown no such _ capacity. 
Eclecticism, you say, brings together a 
heterogeneous mass of models, and to fit 
these, each to each, is a great task. Japan 
seems to have fitted her eclectic models 
together very well. She is handling an 
army and a navy in such a way as to 
command the admiration of military strat- 
egists all over the world. There are those 


who think that new inventions in military 
weapons and methods have been made by 


the Japanese. New inventions have been 
used, it is thought, as they never were 
before; in fact, the Japanese claim to have 
bettered some of the inventions they have 
copied. The way they have welded them 
together and made them workable, as a 
mass, however eclectic in their origin, is a 
prodigious fact, absolutely undeniable, and 
a marvel. 

In the fourth place, receptiveness for 
discipline is one of the glorious traits of 
the Japanese character. I doubt whether 
on the globe there is another whole 
population so amenable to the leadership 
of its best circles. Fidelity to one’s leader, 
is a religion in Japan. The one word that 
I should choose to represent the soul of the 
Land of the Rising Sun, is “‘fidelity.” The 
rule of Japanese patriotism requires com- 
plete surrender to the authority of your 


daimio or of your emperor. Prof. Ladd 
tells a story of a lecturer who said to a 
crowded Japanese assembly, that he hoped 
the whole population would some day 
become Christian, and the emperor— 
Thereupon, without waiting for the speaker 
to finish his sentence, the whole audience 
rose and drove the lecturer from the town. 
It was only in the next hamlet that he was 
able to obtain a place of refuge. Not a 
word must be uttered in Japan against the 
emperor. And the fact that court life is 
not quite what it should be, hinders Chris- 
tian effort in many particulars. You cannot 
speak out fairly and strongly in Japan 
against polygamy without offending certain 
court circles. If Christianity should be 
recognized as the official religion of the 
Empire, it is thought, very mistakenly, 
that the central power of the nation would 
be crippled. The Mikado is sacrosanct. 
He is supposed to be of divine heredity; 
and indeed his power in welding the people 
together has been one of the chief sources 
of Japanese efficiency in the present war. 
It is a great addition to the vigor of the 
nation that it is such a unit. 

The day may come when this very rever- 
ence of Japan for what is in authority, her 
worship of heroes, will lead her to become 
passionately Christian, and loyal to Him 
who deserves to rule. I have immense 
hope of Japan on account of the intensity 
of her worship of heroes. Her own critics 
say she never rises above her heroes. Well, 
we are all measured by our heroes, and the 
Japanese have chosen some men of very 
lofty integrity, for passionate admiration. 
Under the teaching of Christianity, the 
Confucianist and Shintoist and Buddhist 
ideals may little by little be so changed 
that the characteristic passion of Japan 
for heroes will exhibit itself in a way 
admirable to Christians, admirable in Chris- 
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tians. The wife reveres her husband in 
Japan. The husband reveres his daimio. 
The daimio reveres his Mikado. 

You say that there are instances in which 
daughters in Japan revere their fathers to 
the extent of going into lives of infamy at 
the command of the head of the household. 
Yes, I admit this. Atrocity, black as the 
mouth of the pit, as native critics them- 
selves affirm, is yet to be found in obscure 
parts of Japanese social life. But you 
must explain it in part by the loyalty of 
the daughter to the father; you must 
explain it by the old inherited religious 
misbeliefs, consciously or unconsciously 
retained; you must explain it by the cen- 
turies during which this nation that has 
given to the head of the household in some 
cases the power of life and death. Many a 
Japanese girl is known to have gone into a 
life of infamy at the command of her father, 
and found it so loathsome that she has 
committed suicide. Do not judge that the 
nation is wholly given over to unreportable 
infamy because these things occur. We 
must see the combination, the forces which 
lead to these barbarisms; and we must 
remember that we, too, live in glass houses. 

I eulogize this loyalty of the Japanese 
to their heroes, for I foresee a great and 
glorious future for it when once it has 
achieved Christian transfiguration. 

aY. 

In the fifth place, let us emphasize the 
fine-grained fibre of the race—the native 
delicacy of the Japanese organization. 
They have a temperament of natural refine- 
ment. They are the diamond edition of 
uumanity. They are the most subtly keen 
steel among the weapons of the far East. 
There are observers of the Japanese who 
tell us that they have the temperament of 
children. Not in all things. 


This war 


shows that. The great philosopher Lotze 
speaks of the sentimental temperament as 
characterizing certain people of the far 
East; and the Japanese have been often 
taken as a complete representation of what 
is meant by the sentimental organism. Go 
to Japan and look at the people. What is 
the best indication of the native traits of 
any race? The faces of old people before 
they have begun to wither or crumble. 
All mature faces are maps of life experi- 
ences. [ venture the assertion that, taking 
one hundred, or one thousand people at 
random out of any population, you will 
not find more elderly faces that have the 
marks of self respect, of courage, of alert- 
ness, of a certain sort of spiritual peace, 
in any population than in the Japanese. 
The first thing that struck me in Japan 
was the number of respectable aged faces. 
And these are found among the peasant 
classes, and in the middle classes, as often 
as in the upper classes. I suppose I saw 
very little of the most refined and secluded 
portions of the Japanese aristocracy; I 
make no claim to detailed knowledge of 
that part of the people; but the mass of 
the population struck me as not as sodden 
with vice, after all, as some European pop- 
ulations are. Look at the Japanese organ- 
ization, the clearness of the complexion, 
the fineness of it. 

You think the Japanese are young in 
their enthusiasm. A Chinaman said to me 
once on shipboard when I asked him what 
he thought of a Japanese: “All the same 
as one little boy.” (Laughter.) The Chi- 
naman has changed his opinion, probably, 
by this time. (Renewed laughter.) It 
may be that the average Japanese has the 
face of a boy, but he is showing now that 
he has the backbone of a man; and, roughly 
summarized, that is my judgment of the 
people. They have the alertness, the cour- 
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age, the aspiration of men. They, never- 
theless, have in some sense the fancy and 
the emotions of younger people; but they 
are not young through and through. The 
Japanese has a very erect carriage. He 
has, on the average, square, manly, almost 
military shoulders. He is not often lack- 
ing in alertness. He is soldierly in his 
make-up. And so I say that it is a worse 
thing to have the body of a man and the 
spinal column of a boy than to have the 
body of a boy and the spinal column of a 
man. There are nations on earth, especially 
in the tropics, that have no spinal columns. 
(Laughter.) But the Japanese have been 
military in their enthusiasm for ages. One 
of their prayers has been that their arms 
might shine beyond the seas. That prayer 
is now answered. I regard alertness, cour- 
age, sensitiveness, aspiration, as among the 
ingrain traits of the Japanese. 

You say they are a little undersized 
physically. Well, let any Occidental peo- 
ple sit on its feet for several centuries and 
it will lessen its stature by an inch or two. 
Physicians tell me that the Asiatic method 
of sitting down has undoubtedly done 
something to shorten the lower extremities 
of the people who adopt that posture. I 
have had opportunities for observing the 
physical proportions of Japanese young 
men and have always noticed they were 
of Occidental proportion from the loins 
upward, not from the loins downward. If 
the Japanese reform their habits, if they 
have a little more nutritious diet, if they 
avoid tco early marriages, and most espec- 
ially if they crush out social vice, they 
may hereafter develop physically as they 
never have thus far. I judge this of 
all the oriental peoples north of the ener- 
vating climates. Take a fully developed 
Japanese young man and dress him in your 
Occidental costumes and see him walk about 


the streets. He does not compare unfavor- 
ably with young men of the same age here. 
He is somewhat daintier than most of our 
young men. Japanese students on the 
streets I see in some towns renowned for 
their schools, walking side by side with 
American students; and I am never ashamed 
of the Japanese! (Laughter.) 

Among the Promises of Ultimate Japan 
ought to be mentioned also her advanced 
educational institutions, her applied Occi- 
dental science, her victorious army, her 
triumphant navy, her talent for manufac- 
tures, her genius for art, her full treasury. 
Those twelve points any serious student 
will think of who sits down to enumerate 
the promises of Ultimate Japan. 

Ultimate China is a vast theme on which 
the enlightened part of the world hardly 
ventures to make definite predictions. 
Among the Promises of China are immense 
natural resources, vast population, their 
industry, frugality, patience and average 
intelligence. Among her Perils are political 
disintegration, tyranny, caste rule, official 
corruption, lack of patriotism among the 
masses, conceit, excessive reverence for the 
past, deficient power of assimilation, rivalry 
of powerful neighbors, non-Christianiza- 
tion. Vv 


But what are the perils of Ultimate 
Japan? If you say that, in the first place, 
excessive self-esteem, or in plain language, 
conceit, is likely to be one of the Japanese 
faults, especially after this war has elevated 
the nation to a great height of self-regard, 
I must ask you to notice that the attempt 
of the Japanese to assimilate foreign fash- 
ions does not show that their conceit is 
altogether unintellectual. It has in it 
certain saving qualities. They wish to be 
thought well of, but on good grounds. If 
the Japanese has a high opinion of himself, 
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I think that in many respects he has a 
right to such an opinion in these recent 
years. And although when he has been 
brought into conflict with another oriental 
nation and has not yet been tested in war 
with fully equipped Occidentals, he may 
over-estimate himself he is to be treated 
fairly in his natural excess of self-con- 
fidence. It is not a conceit that faces the 
shadow. It is a conceit that faces the sun. 
When Neesima was asked what were the 
chief vices of his people, this question 
being put to him suddenly by Mrs. Isabella 
Bird Bishop, the distinguished authoress of 
“Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,” he replied, 
“Lying and licentiousness.” A _ terrible 
indictment! A distinguished professor 
from Japan came to me the other day and 
asked for a list of books on social vice, say- 
ing that nothing was of more importance 
than that in the whole field of reform in 
Japan at the present hour. 

The spirit of caste is one of the perils 
especially likely to follow a great triumph 
in war, in case Japan does not become 
pervasively Christian. If she is simply 
agnostic or rationalistic in her religious 
creed, she is likely to develop a set of castes, 
organizing society on the principle of 
loyalty to superiors, but retarding popular 
progress. VI 


Rationalism, agnosticism and the rem- 
nants of powerful and false faiths are yet 
among her perils. 

And last, not least, political divisions, 
bitter schisms, such as will make her par- 
liamentary life exceedingly troublesome to 
the empire at large, and will impede her 
progress along all educational, religious, 
social and industrial lines of advance, are 
among her perils. Probably Mr. Neesima, 
whose name is so revered in Boston, feared 
nothing for his people so much as schism, 


division of caste against caste, and of party 
against party. He thought that the intro- 
duction of representative institutions and 
new fashions in the parliament, were com- 
ing rather earlier than the education of the 
people warranted. He thought nothing 
could save Japan from disaster of the 
internal sort—I do not mean dissolution of 
the very best of her institutions, but dis- 
ruption destroying her social coherency— 
except Christianity. The home life of the 
Occident at its best Mr. Neesima studied. 
He fell into a family here in Boston in 
which Christianity was not a creed only, 
but a life. And the name of that family 
is carried with the name of Joseph Hardy 
Neesima through the best circles of the far 
Kast, through the best circles here in the 
Occident; and God grant it may be so 
carried with honor for ages to come. I 
hold, with Neesima, that the Pilgrim 
Fathers have been the rudder of the pros- 
perity of America; and that what Japan 
most needs is a rudder of Christian fathers. 


VII. 


Are the Japanese a staying people? 
Will they endure the immense effort, with- 
out which their vast reforms cannot be 
carried out? They certainly have shown 
themselves a staying people in the last 
generation. And even if only the upper 
classes are interested in securing the prog- 
ress of the empire, those classes are in such 
power that they can carry forward this 
colossal movement of reform for two or 
three generations yet. Even if the Jap- 
anese are not a staying people, they are 
likely to go on progressing under present 
impulses for one hundred years. Those 
who know them best believe that they have 
staying qualities. The progress they are 
now exhibiting is a record of the enthu- 
siasms of the whole population, greatly 
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influenced by loyalty to the upper classes, 
but really representing the nation as a 
whole. 

Nevertheless, I quote here, as I quoted 
once in Kioto and Tokio, a famous saying of 
Iyeyasu. One morning I stood on the battle 
field of Sekingahara where this renowned 
leader won a victory which gave peace to 
Japan for centuries. He paused to rest 
after the contest, and put on his helmet, 
which he had taken off in the heat of the 
struggle. He adjusted its strings, saying; 
“After victory, tighten the cords of your 
helmet.” That motto ought to be the 
watchword of all Japan. After victory, 
beware of schism. After victory, beware 
of excessive self-esteem. After victory, 
beware of excluding from the Orient sev- 
eral of the best things from the Occident 
that you have not yet fully planted. The 
Japanese have accepted some of the growths 
of our Occidental civilization. It remains 
for them to take those deep roots of evan- 
gelical Christianity, from which our best 
growths spring. Let no leader of Japanese 
thought think for a moment that the 
evangelical churches of the Occident are 


divided in the opinion that our prosperity 
springs chiefly from the tap-roots of gen- 
uine religion. So far as we have prosperity, 
it comes out of our Christianity more than 
from any other source. Let Japan not try 
to engraft on her young shoots the wither- 
ing branches of our rationalistic creeds. 
Let her not engraft into her young life the 
agnosticism of the Occident, nor the erratic 
and fantastic notions of this or that spec- 
ulator in religion. Let her take from our 
tree the vital shoots from boughs that for 
centuries have borne holy fruit and engraft 
them on her young stock. We believe 
that such grafts can be found in established 
science and in scholarly, aggressive, thor- 
oughly evangelical Christianity, and no- 
where else. When Neesima was carried to 
his grave on the heights overlooking Kioto, 
there was held over his coffin a banner, on 
which was this inscription, made up of 
words of his own, which I, for one, com- 
mend to the Orient as a spiritual Marseil- 
laise: ‘Free schools and self supporting 
churches, marching abreast and hand in 
hand, will bring this land to honor.” 
(Loud applause.) 
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HOUSE-BOATING IN CHINA. 
Harper's: June. 

Julian Ralph’s first paper on China, 
printed in the June number of Harper’s, 
strikingly illustrates the difference between 
the point of view of the usual traveler who 
writes as an afterthought and that of the 
trained journalist who travels for the pur- 
pose of writing. Instead of finding this 
country a veritable White Chapel of Asia, 
as we have been wont to consider it, with 
its people degraded and vicious, living in 
filthy poverty, Mr. Ralph found the Garden 
Provinces of China as beautiful and pros- 
perous as Holland. The cities were no 
dirtier than others he has seen, and the 
people were uniformly courteous. 

“After reading all about China by twenty- 
five authors, I supposed that few travelers 
go there because of its filthy cities, terribly 


bad inns, and the hostility of the people 


toward foreigners. I supposed that if any 
one did go there he would certainly be 
hooted at and hustled, if not stoned, as so 
many of the heroic authors say they were; 
he would risk catching the cholera, the 
smallpox or the black-death, and he would 
sustain himself upon a diet of rats and cats 
amid a dirty, poverty-stricken people swarm- 
ing upon a wretched country. Even after 
I reached China I found that there were 
plenty of Europeans in the treaty ports 
who knew no more of the land on whose 
edge they live than to repeat these calum- 
nies. In spite of everything, I traveled 
about twoof the eighteen provinces. And 
by choosing the best part of the empire, 
by carrying a large stock of that good 
nature which works the greatest magic 
with the Chinese, and by being properly 
counseled, I enjoyed the most delightful 
of all my journeys—one so completely 
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delightful that I do not hesitate to recom- 
mend it to the great army of globe-trotters, 
even to the most fastidious ladies and the 
tenderest children among them. 

“T saw filthy cities—though few more 
dirty than I have seen in other parts of the 
world, notably Cuba—therefore I avoided 
all of them except Ka-din, which proved 
that not all are especially dirty. I did not 
trouble the inns, and am not even certain 
that I saw a single one of them. I was 
terribly cursed by an old hag in Soo-chow, 
but that gave her pleasure and did me no 
harm. I was otherwise charmingly enter- 
tained by a very good-natured, playful 
people, who never failed to grin at me, and 
who always got heartily laughed at in 
return, because we were both so funny- 
looking in each others’ eyes. As for the 
smallpox, cholera and black-death, I have 
no doubt that, as Mr. England, of Foo-chow, 
told me, ‘these epidemics grow wearisome 
when the funerals become incessant,’ but 
I did not see one European who dreaded 
them, or more than one who had ever 
caught one of these every-day luxuries. I 
made my longest journey in the Swallow 
house-boat, with every European comfort, 
eating as if I were a very rich man in 
London or in Paris, waited on by eleven 
servants, at an average daily cost of about 
five dollars each for two of us, enjoying as 
rich, as fertile and as beautiful a country 
as the sun is able to visit in his rounds, and 
being amused and informed by a constant 
succession of the liveliest, the funniest, the 
strangest and the most interesting experi- 
ences that I am able to imagine with my 
Occidental intellect.” 


Charles Dudley Warner, in the Editor's 


Study in the same number, makes some 
21 
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very interesting observations on “The Race 
of Primitive Man.” 

“There has always been a good deal of 
discussion whether the North American 
Indian could be civilized. It was admitted 
that he could be ‘converted;’ it was demon- 
strated, in individual cases, that he could be 
educated. But could he be civilized? In 
our observation, the process of civilization 
is a very slow one in a race. It must pass 
through a number of long stages of devel- 
opment, and the process cannot be hastened 
by artificial means. In our day we have 
seen a number of races brought into sudden 
contact with civilization shrivel and shrink 
away before it to the point of disappearance. 

“We have, in our day, a belief in the 
omnipotent power of education, of the 
beneficent effect of the hothouse system 
applied to barbarians or semi-barbarians. 
When we come in contact with a race like 
that in the Sandwich Islands, or in Tahiti, 
or the Africans, we fancy that all we need 
to do is to teach them our knowledge in 
order to put them at once in the line of 
civilized peoples. It seems to us that by 
this forcing process we can cut short the 
slow natural phases of development. And 
we are surprised when the race thus being 
operated on does not respond to our treat- 
ment, but fades away under it, and, in fact, 
finds civilization fatal to its life. 

“We go upon the assumption that every 
race is capable of as high a civilization as 
we have attained, and that it is only a 
question of means and time—that is, that 
nature has no failures in its plan, and is 
not satisfied, in many instances, with a 
very limited development. The careful 
and intimate study of the hairy Ainoo, on 
the Japanese Island of Yezo, made recently 
by Mr. A. H. Savage Landor—the grandson 
of Walter Savage Landor—throws some 
light upon this subject. The Ainoos were 


once supposed to be the aboriginal Japanese, 
for they overran the islands; but they area 
distinct and, so far as we know, a unique 
race. They are wholly savage, but gentle 
savages, like the more amiable of the wild 
animals, and as filthy in their habits as 
animals usually are not. They are ideally 
near the conception of our suppositious 
ancestors, whose habits were chiefly arbo- 
real. They are covered with hair like 
monkeys; but they are distinctly human, 
and not monkeys. They have no social 
organization, no laws, no religion, though 
many of the superstitions which are com- 
mon in civilized communities, a meager 
vocabulary, and no written language. 
They show susceptibility to kindness, and 
form attachments as animals do. Here 
is no case of degeneration. They have 
never been civilized, they have never 
been in any higher intellectual or moral 
condition than they are now, and they never 
can be civilized. They are in process of 
slow extinction in contact with the Jap- 
anese. There is much evidence to show 
that here is a race as near primeval condi- 
tions as any we have found, who ages ago 
advanced to a certain stage and there 
stopped. The advance that they have 
made is that they wear clothes in the 
winter weather, that they dwell in huts, 
that certain communities adhere together, 
that they intermarry in the community, 
and that there is a certain sketchy outline 
of family life. If one could say that they 
live without crime, it would be because 
they live without law. The monkey has 
the advantage of them in having a tail and 
a mischievous and malignant disposition. 
But hairy and savage as the Ainoo is, he is 
just as far from a monkey as is a French- 
man or a senator of the United States. 
Even to the capacity of being insane, he is 
distinctly a human being, and yet appar- 
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ently the end of a chain of development, 
incapable of ever going astep further. He 
seems to have been preceded in Yezo by a 
race of pit-dwellers, savages who lived in 
pits exeavated in the ground, in the bottom 
of which fires were built, and which were 
probably roofed over in inclement weather. 
These would seem to be a lower order of 
beings than cave-dwellers. Have we, in 
them, another race that was only capable 
of a certain degree of development; and 
must these perish, without handing any- 
thing on or contributing anything to the 
progress of the human race? We never 
can tell. They may have been cut off in 
their experiment by too early a contact 
with a higher grade of development. It is 
possible that the North American Indian 
would have grown into civilization in time, 
if he had not been prematurely discovered 
and confronted with our withering influence. 
It is possible that Africa, which has so 
many distinct types, might have evolved 
something worthy in long cycles of time. 
But we shall never know. In applying 
our civilization to Africa we probably doom 
all the tribes. We shall get their lands, 
and we shall try to speedily educate them 
out of existence.” 


THE CHICAGO NEWSPAPERS AND 
THEIR MAKERS. 
Review of Reviews: June. 


There is an article of considerable length 


in the June number of the Review of 


Reviews, on “Chicago Newspapers and Their 
Makers,” written by Willis J. Abbot. 

The writer calls attention to the fact 
that while there are some ten morning 
papers in New York City, there are but 
four papers of any note in Chicago, with 
another soon to be established as the Dem- 
ocratic organ. While there is a sort of 


similarity in all the great daily papers of 
Chicago, they are without doubt among the 
handsomest newspapers in the world; ‘but 
their beauty is obtained at the expense of 
individuality.” 

“If the Chicago newspapers be accepted as 
fairly representative of what the people of 
Chicago want, it must be inferred that there 
is among the reading people of that city 
a vastly less avid appetite for sensation- 
alism than is to be found among the 
patrons of the newspapers of the metropolis. 
It would perhaps not be just to credit the 
editors in the western city with any higher 
ethical standards, any more refined canons 
of journalistic taste than are held by their 
eastern brethren. Doubtless they are as 
eager to discover what their subscribers 
want, and as ready to give it to them as are 
any newspaper-makers in the world. It 
must be, then, because the Chicago public 
either does not demand or distinctly disap- 
proves of it that the wilder essays in 
sensationalism, the more risky invasions of 
prurient fields, not uncommon in New York 
journalism, are avoided in Chicago. 

“The cleanliness of the Chicago dailies is 
perhaps their most admirable characteristic. 
Almost without exception they are edited 
for the home circle. To report occurrences 
of a nature unfit for discussion in polite 
society is an inevitable incident of news- 
paper publication, but nowhere are such 
reports so carefully purged of objectionable 
words and phrases as in the morning dailies 
of the city by the lake. 

“The newspapers of Chicago, then, are 
excellent in that they are well printed, 
cleanly edited and dignified. They are 
pre-eminently news papers. The range of 
their telegraphic reports is vastly greater 
than that of any other newspapers in 
America. They ‘cover’ New York news as 
the New York dailies ‘cover’ the happenings 
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in Jersey City, or better; but their managing 
editors keep a shrewd eve on Manitoba, 
Mexico and ‘the slope’ as well, and let noth- 
ing of note in those distant parts escape 
them. They are more distinctly national 
than the papers of any other city in the 
Union. No editorial writing in 
Chicago has the literary quality which 
attaches to the editorial page of the New 
York Sun; no editorial page in the western 
metropolis is conducted with the courage 
of that of the New York World, or gives 
evidence of such painstaking effort for 
clearness of expression, terseness and 
thought.” 

The monotony, according to the writer 
of the Chicago papers is due very largely 
to their reliance upon co-operative news- 
gathering. 

High tribute is paid to the late James 
W. Scott. 

The great morning papers, the Tribune 
the vanished Chicago Times, the Herald 
the Inter-Ocean and the Morning Record 
are then taken up consecutively, and a full 
account given of their growth and present 
management. In the sketch of the Tribune, 
‘It is the expressed ambition,” says the 
writer, “of every editorial writer in Chicago 
to equal ‘old Joe Medill’ (present editor of 
the Chicago Tribune) in style and force. 
When away from Chicago he keeps in con- 
stant touch with his paper by the lavish 
use of the telegraph, and his criticisms 
upon each issue of the paper as it reaches 
him are trenchant and suggestive. When 
at home he reads all the editorial proofs 
daily, having them sent to his home and 
keeping them there, interlining, changing 
and patching, until the night editor, wait- 
ing to make up the editorial page, is driven 
to the verge of madness. In per- 
son, Mr. Medill is tall, slender, white- 
haired, and with a slight stoop, the effect 


of advancing years. He has not had a 
photograph taken since he was mayor.” 

Speaking of Mr. Herman H. Kohlsaat, 
who is recognized to-day as one of the 
great newspaper men of the country, the 
writer says: “It was in May, 1891, that 
the Chicago newspaper world was pro- 
foundly stunned by the news that Mr. 
Herman H. Kohlsaat had purchased a con- 
trolling interest in the Inter-Ocean, and 
was to take the active management of the 
paper. At first, people laughed, but the 
chorus of laughter did not last long. Mr. 
Kohlsaat went at his new task with char- 
acteristic vigor and enterprise. The busi- 
ness-office methods for pushing circulation 
were applied to the IJnter-Ocean as never 
before. The circulation rose rapidly. The 
perfecting press, which printed illustrations 
in several colors, the first of its kind ever 
installed in a newspaper office, was added 
to the plant, and produced an immediate 
effect on the circulation of the Sunday 
edition. Serious disagreement as to the 
policy of the paper having arisen, Mr. 
Nixon bought out his energetic associate 
and resumed entire control of the news- 
paper. Mr. Kohlsaat went into his retire- 
ment, which proved to be only temporary, 
having won the respect of all his rivals. 
The writer recalls hearing a newspaper 
proprietor remark, the day the change was 
announced, that every newspaper in Chicago 
was materially enhanced in value by Mr. 
Kohlsaat’s retreat.” 

Mr. Kohlsaat, however, did not remain 
long in retirement. Soon after the death 
of Mr. Scott, of the Times-Herald, “Chicago 
was electrified by the news that H. H. 
Kohlsaat, a lifelong active Republican, 
had bought the consolidated papers, thus 
leaving the Democrats of Chicago and the 
whole Northwest without an organ. : 
Many of the difficulties in Mr. Kohlsaat’s 
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situation will be overcome by the force of 
his personality. Few men enjoy more 
wide popularity; few stand so well with 
the business community, none have been 
more popular with their associates and 
employees. Possessing in a notable degree 
many of the best qualities of Mr. Scott, 
who was his close friend from their school- 
boy days together, Mr. Kohlsaat is—if the 
question of politics be waived—the fittest 
man to succeed to Mr. Scott’s editorial 
chair.” 

The writer also pays just and high tribute 
to Victor F. Lawson, the present proprietor 
of the News and Record. 

Among the more distinctly literary people 
of Chicago, the writer calls special atten- 
tion, first, to Eugene Field, who began as a 
humorist, but who is now known through- 
out the land as a poet of high merit. 
Another important literary character is 
Mr. Henry D. Lloyd, author of “Wealth 
against Commonwealth,” “prophet of the 
co-operative commonwealth, leader of the 
Chicago radicals and idol of the Chicago 
working-men.” 

Among the more notable successes in 
journalism among women, the writer men- 
tions Mrs. Margaret F. Sullivan, Mrs. M. 
E. Holden, Mrs. C. P. Abbott, Isabel 
McDougall and Miss Mary H. Krout. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA MOVEMENT. 


Cosmopolitan: June. 


“The nearest realization of democracy,” 
writes Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, in the 
June number of the Cosmopolitan, “which 
I have witnessed during a residence of a 
quarter of a century in the United States 


is the Chautauqua movement. Nowhere 
will a man find a heartier recognition of 
his human worth, apart from social advan- 
tages, church connections or political affil- 


iations, than at Chautauqua. There, rank, 
wealth and competitive rivalries appear to 
be forgotten, and men and women meet, 
without affectation or constraint, on a broad 
basis of human fellowship. It is this 
remarkable phenomenon which first and 
last impresses me whenever I visit the 
various ‘assemblies’—offshoots of Chautau- 
qua—which are now scattered broadcast 
over the continent between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. 

“Nowhere have [ met men and women 
of more various creeds and callings, and 
discovered under the various denomina- 
tional and professional shells the sweet 
kernel of a warm and true humanity. 

“Never in all my experience have I found 
a more delightfully intelligent and sympa- 
thetic audience than at the various Chau- 
tauquan assemblies. In the first place, to 
these people information, science, learning 
is a precious thing, the opportunity to 
secure which has cost them many a sacri- 
fice. Many of them are middle-aged men 
and women who have left their shops or 
stores or farms in charge of a friend or 
relative, while they employ their hard- 
earned vacation in gathering knowledge 
which is to lift their lives and serve them 
for thought and discussion during the 
remainder of the year. It is not, primarily, 
entertainment they seek, but mental im- 
provement. A goodly proportion are school- 
teachers from nearly every state in the 
Union, who have come because they feel 
the deficiency of their education, and are 
anxious to keep abreast of the science and 
literature of the age. They are by no 
means uncritical in their acceptance of 
whatever is offered them; but discriminate 
with great readiness between pretentious 
shallowness and trained maturity of thought 
and judgment. Professor Dryasdust will, 
with all his learning, easily find himself 
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outstripped by scholars who do not possess 
half his erudition. . . . 

“Everyone who co-operates in the Chau- 
tauqua work becomes a radiating focus of 
beneficent power, spreading with countless 
ramifications in all directions. His thought, 
striking some congenial soul in Borneo, or 
Tonquin, or Cape Town, is woven mysteri- 
ously into the very stuff of that alien life, 
and affects, perhaps potently,its destiny. . . 

‘‘Flimsiness! Superficiality! Utterly 
incompatible with the true spirit of schol- 
arship!’ exclaims my academic pendant 
(speaking of this movement). What can 
the old woman ever learn of history or 
geology but the most trivial smattering? 
Well, granted that she will never become a 
savant! Are we, then, to discourage all 
partial and incomplete acquirements? Are 
we to conceal the beauties of astronomy 
from all except those who have mastered 
the higher mathematics, and withhold the 
elevating truths of geology and physics 
from all except those who are able to 
penetrate into their deeper mysteries? 
And as regards this old woman, what good 
purpose would be served in depriving her 
of the delight which even a superficial 
knowledge bestows? Life will become 
more significant to her on account of this 
smattering of learning; her mind will be 
furnished with nobler themes of reflection 
than the petty gossip of her neighborhood, 
and she will be a more intelligent, and, I 
venture to say, happier and more dignified 
person than she was before. She will 
acquire a larger outlook on life, and the 
whole plane of her mind will be gradually 
raised.” . . 


The conclusion of the very interesting 
article throughout is as follows: 
“The 


twenty years old, and accordingly far 


Chautauqua movement is now 


beyond the stage of experiment. Its 


phenomenal success is, no doubt, primarily 
due to the fact that it fills a great and vital 
want in the life of the American people. 
But in a scarcely lesser degree is it due to 
the noble spirit of human brotherhood and 
love which animates its founders and pro- 
moters. In eliminating all thought of 
personal aggrandizement, and lifting their 
enterprise above denominational rivalry 
into the upper air of human and Christian 
fellowship, they found a platform broad 
enough for all to stand upon, and could 
confidentially appeal to all without danger 
of arousing the passions that sunder and 
divide. In doing this they have made the 
whole nation their debtors, for their work 
is in the noblest and broadest sense the 
work of civilization.” 


UNIFORM STATE LEGISLATION. 


The American Annals of Political and Social 
Science: May. 

Of weightiest importance to any social 
effort in the United States is the system of 
state legislation. It is of value in permit- 
ting the expression of the social volitions 
of smaller areas and thus allowing pro- 
gressive movements in these areas that 
would be impossible in larger sections. It 
is a detriment in causing among a homo- 
geneous people various legal distinctions 
which are the source of great social confu- 
sion. While the benefits of this system 
far exceed the evils, yet the latter are 
much more numerous than necessary. The 
highest unity is the unity in diversity; this 
is not yet attained in many relations of our 
political and social system. 

The efforts of the National Divorce 
Reform League have become comparatively 
well known; yet a more important organ- 
ization, undertaking a more general work, 
is not so favorably known. This is the 
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“Commission for the Promotion of Uni- 
formity of Legislation in the United 
States.” The purposes, the achievements, 
the immediate plans of this movement are 
ably set forth in this article by F. J. Stim- 
son, Secretary of the National Conference. 

The Conference has as yet limited itself 
to dealing with matters of form, leaving 
weightier matters of substance for later 
consideration. The subjects dealt with so 
far are, acknowledgment of deeds and 
their execution; the form and effect of 
seals; execution of wills; legal weights and 
measures; days of grace and the present- 
ment of bills and notes, and marriage and 
divorce. In regard to this last subject the 
Conference has only begun its work. The 
points of agreement so far are, first, that 
some ceremony or formality should be 
required; second, that some record should be 
filed; third, that parties contracting a 
“common law marriage” should file written 
evidence of it; fourth, that in the case that 
a common law marriage is not thus ratified 
and filed, neither party shall have any right 
or interest in the property of the other; 
fifth, that stringent provisions should be 
made to secure immediate record of all 
marriages. The recommendations in regard 
to divorce are, first, that “no divorce should 
be granted unless the defendant be dom- 
iciled within the state in which the action 
is brought, or shall have been domiciled 
therein at the time the cause of action arose, 
or unless the defendant shall have been 
personally served with process within said 
state, or shall have voluntarily appeared in 
such action or proceeding; second, that 
where a marriage is dissolved, both parties 
to the action shall be at liberty to marry 
again. 

Four conferences have been held. The 
first was at Saratoga in 1892; at this seven 


states were represented. ‘The second was 


in the fall of the same year at New York 
City. The third was at Milwaukee in 1893, 
and was composed of representatives from 
twenty states. The fourth was held at 
Saratoga in the following year, with two 
additional states represented. A bill has 
been introduced into the National House 
of Representatives creating a permanent 
national commission to co-operate with the 
state commissions. Of course, the function 
of the Conference is merely advisory; but 
a number of the states, notably Massachu- 
setts, have acted upon the recommendations 
of the commissions. P. M. 


MARS: THE WATER PROBLEM. 


The Atlantic Monthly: June. 


The problem of the water supply for 
cities has engaged the attention of many 
of our modern-day municipal legislators. 
The problem has been, however, not so 
much the supply in quantity as the supply 
in quality. have solved the 
problem by conveying water a distance of 
thirty and fifty miles, but no one has yet 
dreamed of an aqueduct for conveying an 
ocean across a hemisphere. According to 
the conclusion of Percival Lowell, in his 
article on “Mars” in the June Aflantic, the 
problem of our water supply is simple 
indeed, compared with the momentous 
question presented to the Martians for 
Mr. Lowell that the 
inhabitants of Mars (if there are any) 
have to depend upon the water obtained 
from the polar seas, which are fed by the 
periodical melting of the snow and ice in 
those regions. 


Some cities 


solution. asserts 


From these polar seas the 
water is conveyed in immense canals across 
the planet to the equatorial and other arid 
regions of our neighbor in this solar sys- 
tem. The Martian is not so particular as 
to the quality of the water supplied, but 
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has to be content with what can be obtained 
of any kind. 

“For, unlike the earth, which has water 
to spare, and to which, therefore, the 
unlocking of its polar snows is a matter of 
no direct economic value, Mars is appar- 
ently in straits for the article, and has to 
draw on its polar reservoir for its annual 
supply. Upon the melting of its polar 
cap, and the transference of the water thus 
annually set free to go its rounds, seem to 
depend all the seasonable phenomena on 
the surface of the planet. 

“There is thus reason to believe that the 
blue-green regions of Mars are not water, 
but, generally at least, areas of vegetation; 
from which it follows that Mars is very 
badly off for water, and that the planet is 
dependent on the melting of its polar 
snows for practically its whole supply. 

“Such scarcity of water on Mars is just 
what theory would lead us to expect. Mars 
is a smaller planet than the earth, and 
therefore is relatively more advanced in its 
evolutionary career. He is older in age, if 
not in years; for whether his birth as a 
separate world antedated ours or not, his 
smaller size, by causing him to cool more 
quickly, would necessarily age him faster. 
But as a planet grows old, its oceans, in all 
probability, dry up, the water retreating 
through cracks and caverns into its interior. 
Water thus disappears from its surface, to 
say nothing of what is being continually 
imprisoned by chemical combination. Signs 
of having thus parted with its oceans, we 
see in the case of the moon, whose so-called 
seas were probably seas in their day, but 
have now become old sea-bottoms. 

‘Now, if a planet were at any stage of 
its career able to support life, it is probable 
that a diminishing water supply would be 
the beginning of the end of that life, for 
the air would outlast the available water. 


Those of its inhabitants who had succeeded 
in surviving would find themselves at last 
face to face with the relentlessness of fate 
—a scarcity of water constantly growing 
greater, till at last they would all die of 
thirst, either directly or indirectly; for 
either they themselves would not have 
water enough to drink, or the plants or 
animals which constitute their diet would 
perish for lack of it—an alternative of 
small choice to them, unless they were 
conventionally particular as to their mode 
of death. Before this lamentable conclu- 
sion was reached, however, there would 
come a time in the course of the planet’s 
history when water was not yet wanting, 
but simply scarce and requiring to be 
husbanded; when for the inhabitants the 
one supreme problem of existence would be 
the water problem—how to get water 
enough to sustain life, and how best to 
utilize every drop of water they could get. 

‘Mars is, apparently, in this distressing 
plight at the present moment, the signs 
being that its water supply is exceedingly 
low. If, therefore, the planet possess 
inhabitants, there is but one course open 
to them in order to support life. Irriga- 
tion, and upon as vast a scale as possible, 
must be the all-engrossing Martian pur- 
suit. So much is directly deducible from 
what we have learned recently about the 
physical condition of the planet, quite 
apart from any question as to possible 
inhabitants. What the physical phenom- 
ena assert is this: If there be inhabitants, 
then irrigation must be the chief material 
concern of their lives.” 


PAUL’S PHRASEOLOGY AND ROMAN 
LAW. 


Bibliotheca Sacra: July. 


Ex-President G. F. Magoun provides, in 
the article with this title, a helpful side- 
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light on the use of certain phraseology of 
the apostle Paul in his epistles. He dis- 
criminates between apparent but superficial 
indications of allusion to the Roman law, 
and then gives certain illustrations which 
seem to him undeniable of the distinct 
allusion of Paul to that legal system so 
pervasive of Roman civilization, and so 
prominent in all civilization since its 
promulgation. Dr. Magoun has made 
extensive research in this department of 
study, having contributed to the Green Bag, 
the well-known legal magazine, a study of 
similar bearing. The particular allusions 
noted by him refer to the legal status of 
the Roman sons, which “under guardians 
and stewards,” and after coming into full 
enjoyment of their hereditary rights, with 
the allied subject of the relation of ‘adop- 
tion” as it existed under Roman law and is 
used by the apostle to illustrate the status 
of the child of God. Such studies as these 
will help to make luminous the language 
of the New Testament, and so indirectly 
give it increased power for good. 
AFTER SEDAN. 


MeClure’s: June, 


Mr. Archibald Forbes, that prince of war 
correspondents, writes for the June number 
of McClure’s some very interesting rem- 
iniscences of the battle of Sedan and the 
capitulation of the French army. 

“The twelve hours long battle was ended. 
The German ring of fire and iron had been 
closed and riveted around the hapless 
French army, the shattered relics of which 
now huddled and cowered around the obso- 
lete defenses of Sedan. General Reille 
had ridden out from the city to the hilltop 
on which stood King William and his staff, 
bearing to the German monarch the laconic 
letter in which Napoleon tendered the 


surrender of his sword to the king’s accep- 
tance, and his request that the emperor 
should appoint an officer with powers to 
treat for the capitulation of the French 
army. The sun was setting as William and 
his entourage quitted the hilltop above 
Frenois, and drove away to his quarters in 
Vendresse amid the enthusiastic cheering 
of his victorious soldiers. Inside Sedan 
wild turmoil and anarchy held sway. The 
French chiefs bandied taunts and reproaches 
in the very presence of their fallen master. 
General Wimpffen had resigned the com- 
mand in a transport of shame and anger, 
and only withdrew his resignation and con- 
sented to be the plenipotentiary to treat 
for terms, at the earnest and almost piteous 
entreaty of the emperor. 

“As it fell dusk a strange, uncanny 
silence and stillness succeeded the thunder- 
ous noise and turmoil of the day. The 
smoke of the long cannonade still hung 
low about the uplands of Floing and Illy, 
and around the somber fortifications of 
Sedan. The whole horizon was lurid with 
the reflection of fire. All along the valley 
of the Meuse were the bivouacs of the 
German host. Two hundred thousand 
Teuton soldiers lay in a wide cirele around 
their beaten and shattered foe. On hill and 
in valley glowed in the darkness the flames 
of burning villages, the glare here and 
there reflecting itself on the face of the 
placid Meuse. What were the Germans 
doing on this their night of consummated 
triumph? Celebrating their victory by was- 
sail and riot? No. There rose from every 
camp one unanimous chorus of song, but 
not the song of ribaldry. The chant that 
filled the night air was Luther’s hymn, the 
glorious 

Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott. 

“To listen to this great martial orchestra 

singing this noble hymn on the field of 
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hard-won victory, was in some measure to 
understand under what inspiration that 
victory had been gained.” 

Then came the arrangements and terms 
for capitulation. In the conference Moltke 
stated the terms, which were, as he said, 
“very simple; the whole French army to 
surrender, with arms and belongings; the 
officers to retain their arms, but to be 
prisoners of war along with the men.” 

The French general scouted at the terms; 
but Moltke was inexorable. The armistice 
was to expire at four o'clock; but finally, 
after a conference with Bismarck, the time 
was extended until nine. Napoleon, who 
was ill at the time, when informed of the 
conditions of surrender, said he would rise 
from his bed at five o'clock and go to the 
German headquarters and beg the king to 
grant more favorable conditions. They met 
at a weaver’s cottage outside of the lines. 

“Napoleon remained invisible in the 
up-stairs room of the weaver’s cottage for 
half an hour after Bismarck left him; then, 
with a face of mortal pallor, he came out 
and betook himself to sauntering moodily 
and alone up and down the path in the 
potato garden to the right of the cottage, 
his white-gloved hands clasped behind his 
back, and smoking cigarette after cigarette. 
His gait was curious. He limped slightly 
on one leg, and he waddled in a sideways 
fashion,-the left shoulder forward, and his 
whole motion crab-like and doddering. 
Later, he came and sat down among his 
officers, maintaining an almost unbroken 
silence, while they spoke and gesticulated 
with great animation.” 

After the emperor’s departure, the French 
generals assembled, and their chief, in a 
voice broken by sobs, told the terms 
insisted upon by Moltke, which ultimately 
the council was unanimous for accepting. 
Soon after eleven o’clock the papers were 
signed by Moltke and Wimpffen, the French 
commander. 
interview with his imperial master, whom 
he told, with great emotion, that ‘all was 
finished.’ ‘Napoleon,’ in Wimpffen’s own 
words, ‘with tears in his eyes approached 
me, pressed my hand, and embraced me. 


“Then the latter had a brief 


My sad and painful duty accomplished, I 
rode back to Sedan, ‘la mort dans l’ame.’” 

The following account by the woman in 
whose cottage the emperor met Bismarck 
is interesting: 

“It was about seven in the morning, said 
the good woman, that the emperor, finding 
it distasteful to meet the crowd of German 
soldiers on the road to Donchery, alighted 
and came up her narrow staircase. To 
reach the inner room he had to pass through 
her bedroom, where she had just got out of 
bed. The furniture of the inner room con- 
sisted merely of two straw-seated chairs, a 
round table and a press. Bismarck, ‘in a 
rough dress,’ presently joined the emperor, 
and for a considerable time they conversed 
in low tones, of which she, remaining in the 
outer room, occasionally caught a word or 
two. Then Bismarck abruptly rose and 
came cluttering out. ‘J/ avait bien mau- 
raise mine, remarked Madame Fournaise. 
She warned him of the breakneck stairs, 
but, said she, he ‘sprang down them like a 
man of twenty,’ mounted his horse and rode 
away toward Donchery. When she ven- 
tured to enter the room in which the 
emperor was left, she found him seated at 
the little table with his face buried in his 
hands. ‘Can I do anything for your 
Majesty?’ she asked, much moved by his 
evident suffering. ‘Only to pull down the 
blinds,’ was Napoleon’s reply, without lift- 
ing his head. He would not see General 
Lebrun, who desired to be with him. In 
about an hour Bismarck returned, now in 
full dress. After a short conversation he 
preceded the emperor down the stairs, fac- 
ing toward him so as to ‘usher him with a 
certain honor. On her threshold the 
emperor gave her four napoleons. ‘He put 
them into my own hand,and he said, in a voice 
in which there were tears, ‘This hospitality 
of yours is, perhaps, the last which I shall 
ever receive in France.”’ With a kindly 
word of farewell ‘which I shall never for- 
get,’ concluded Madame Fournaise, the 
emperor quitted the poor house in which he 
had undergone so much misery, and entered 
the carriage which conveyed him to the 
Chateau Bellevue.” 





A CALL TO DUTY. 


BY JACOB 


N Y dear Astley, have done with this 
AVL Quixotic scheme. Can't you see that 
this monkish idea of yours will only bring 
ridicule upon your devoted head, perhaps an 
insinuation of motives you do not care to 
avow? Why resurrect sixteenth-century 
methods clothed in the civilization of the 
nineteenth? Our age of common sense 
demands scientific methods of treatment. 
Your scheme of moral regeneration is a relic 
of the Middle Ages.” 

“There is no use arguing the question 
further, Dick,” answered his companion. 
“One might as well try to keep back the 
ocean with a broom as to endeavor to 
overcome an earnest conviction by argu- 
ment.” 

It was with an earnest, preoccupied air 
that the last speaker, Herbert Astley, spoke 
to his friend, Dick Stirling, as both were 
walking along one of those quiet, graveyard- 
like thoroughfares of Philadelphia, to which, 
oddly enough, the noise and hum of the 
adjoining busy streets never penetrate. It 
was one of those ideal days in November, 
when Dame Nature, casting aside all 
thoughts of her coming hardships, had 
robed herself in one of her most bewitching 
gowns, and was all smiles, all laughter, in 
the conscious power of her beauty. 

Three years previously, Herbert Astley 
had graduated from one of the numerous 
Episcopal divinity schools, and shortly after 
his ordination accepted the post of assistant 
rector in one of the largest and wealthiest 
churches in the Quaker City. Born and 
reared in a small Connecticut town, and 
with little inclination for the trivialities 
and gaities of our social life, his moral 
nature had not become warped or twisted 
through contact with the larger world. 


LYCHENHEIM. 


His religion was not affected, was not a 
mere profession, but an inner conviction, 
an intense desire for the truth and the sat- 
isfaction of his spiritual cravings. His 
nature was of that frank, transparent kind 
that endeared him to all whom he met. 
Sincerity and spirituality were written in 
every feature. Christianity meant more to 
him than a convenient method of making a 
living. His open receptivity and sympa- 
thetic nature fitted him admirably to 
become a minister to man. 

It is true that, entering upon the duties 
of his first clerical charge, the larger con- 
ceptions of the relations between man and 
man than those taught by his theology 
were only dimly outlined in his thoughts. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, his whole 
life having been passed near to Nature's 
heart, away from the hurly-burly of our 
large cities, his ideas upon the great social 
questions were received altogether through 
the medium of books; hence, they were to 
a degree vague, and grossly disproportion- 
ate to their true importance. In truth, it 
is to be doubted, in this formative period, 
whether these phases of life concerned him 
greatly. In our earlier years we are prone 
to lay the emphasis of thought upon the 
individual existence, the ego, we are 
introspective rather than universal; with 
advancing years the 


tendency of our 


thoughts is objective instead of subjective; 
the world, others’ happiness, engrosses the 
best efforts of the thinking individual. 
Herbert Astley commenced his career 
with all that enthusiasm and love that a 


life work. No 
matter how cynical the world may be, this 
sincerity of purpose is always divined and 


ri ‘spected. 


sincere man ¢arries to a 


His friends were legion, his 
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enemies few; but all united in predicting 
for him a distinguished future. 

In the discharge of his clerical duties 
through his visits to some of his parish- 
ioners, he found it necessary to cross and 
recross, from time to time, those sections of 
the city known as “the slums.” At first, 
the feeling produced by this spectacle of 
filth, squalor and poverty was one of curi- 
osity—a something apart from the world 
in which he lived. These people were 
unfortunate, were to be pitied, but in the 
nature of things were a necessary part of our 
social organism; and he speculated regard- 
ing them much as he would have written 
a thesis upon a difficult text of Scripture. 

In time, this feeling of curiosity, or of 
speculation, gave place to a desire for a 
fuller knowledge of its causes and possible 
remedies, growing until at last his heart 
and sympathy became so intensely wrapped 
up in the spiritual aspect of the problem, 
that he finally came to the conclusion that 
only one course of procedure was possible, 
if he were to be of help.to them, and that 
was to live among them—not as a clergy- 
man, but as one of them. 

It was to be expected that his rector, an 
ultra-conservative, and many of his friends 
in the church, could not or would not view 
the matter from the standpoint he had 
taken, and they had in vain tried to deflect 
him from the path he had chosen. Deeply 
religious as Astley was, he plainly saw that 
his purpose would be defeated by having 
any direct connection with a religious 
denomination, and decided to keep it free 
from such entanglements. The opposition 
of his friends, as shown by Stirling’s stric- 
tures, but made him more firm in his 
conclusions. There was one duty still to 
perform before taking the final step; a duty 
from which he recoiled, and which he 
deferred to the last moment. 


to Duty. 


Richard Stirling and himself, although 
outwardly the best of friends, had both, up 
to a year previous, been suitors for the hand 
of Mary Townsend. Though Stirling, rich, 
handsome, of more than ordinary intellec- 
tual force, was considered the more eligible 
of the two and the one likely to be suc- 
cessful, Astley had been the victor. The 
friendship of the two had not been disturbed 
by their rivalry, and even after Astley had 
told his friend of his happiness, Stirling, 
with no bitterness in his demeanor, grasped 
his hand and wished him a happy future. 

At first glance, no one would have con- 
sidered Mary Townsend a woman of more 
than ordinary attractiveness. In fact, the 
critics of the circle in which she moved 
called her but passable. There was, how- 
ever, astrength of will and purpose indicated 
in her face, that to the physiognomist was 
a key to her winning personality. It was 
only when she spoke that one could under- 
stand her power of attracting others. A 
soft, sympathetic voice full of significance, 
with the gift of clothing her thoughts in 
words well chosen and direct in meaning, it 
was evident she influenced others rather 
through her intellect than through any 
physical charms. 

A few days after his passage-at-arms with 
Stirling, Astley was ushered into the inviting 
parlor of his betrothed. He had resolved to 
tell her everything, of his decision and future 
plans. Gradually the conversation led up 
to this point. Astley was speaking: 

“Of course, dear Mary, the step I am 
about to take has not been decided upon 
rashly or without forethought. I have con- 
sidered everything—you above all things— 
and yet I feel I should be false to what is 
best in my nature if I should fail to respond 
to this call of my conscience. If you had 
seen the depths of misery and brutishness 
into which many of these poor creatures 
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have fallen, you would agree with me that 
there is need of men and women, mission- 
aries in another sense, to hold out a helping 
hand to these outcasts of society. The 
conviction has been forced upon me that 
the cause of failures of similar ventures has 
been the lack of sympathy, of identifying 
one’s self with the people who are to be 
reached. My idea is, to be in any measure 


successful, their life must become yours; 


they should feel that you are one of them 
living their life, breathing their air. Then 
in time, their confidence being gained, 
reformation is possible. To live apart con- 
veys the impression that you consider them 
of another class than yourself, and they 
resent strenuously your interference. No, 
I am firmly convinced that to do any prac- 
tical good, to make some of their lives 
worth living, I must be among them.” 

Through an intuitive knowledge, Mary 
Townsend had felt for some time past that 
he would arrive at this conclusion. 

The burden of his thoughts as expressed 
in his talks with herself had been virtually 
the reiteration of the causes of failures of 
others in attempting slum work. Her 
whole soul rebelled against this martyrdom 
on Herbert’s part. Through her associ- 
ations and innate estheticism, poverty, and 
its offsprings, filth and vice, were more than 
repugnant to her; they were odious. Her 
love for Herbert was no school-girl’s affec- 
tion, but sprang from the very depths of 
her nature. If an occasion had demanded 
an act of physical suffering for his sake, she 
would have gladly immolated herself upon 
its altar; but to live among these people, 
surrounded by criminals, outcasts, filth— 
this was asking too much. She had gone 
one day with him upon one of his walks 
through one of the worst neighborhoods, and 
her preconceived feeling of repugnance was 
only intensified by what she had seen. It 


was not apathy alone or her estheticism 


‘which produced this disgust, but it was the 


moral hideousness of it all. She recoiled 
much as she had when one day her sister 
had cut one of the large arteries in her arm, 
and the blood had spurted out and about. 
She had half expected this renunciation on 
the part of Herbert, and had braved herself 
to combat his argument. 

“What you have told me and what I have 
seen, dear Herbert, convinces me that you 
have understood rather than exaggerated 
the truth of the situation. But what one 
man like yourself can do would be only a 
drop in the bucket compared with the 
extent of this poverty. Even if you would 
do what you have in mind, these people 
would not appreciate your self-sacrifice. 
You would throw away all your chances of 
making a name in the church for the sake 
of satisfying a mistaken conviction. And 
then consider, are you not commencing at 
the wrong end to bring about better condi- 
tions? Would not your work be palliative 
only, instead of remedial? It is true, your 
efforts would be productive of results, but I 
am certain that you can accomplish double 
or triple in amount by remaining in the 
field you have chosen, and working from 
without instead of from within.” 

“You have,” replied Herbert, ‘used 
almost the same arguments that all my 
friends have advanced, which proves to me 
that I am right and they are wrong. I am 
no martyr, nor unreasoning enthusiast. 
This mire of social misery must be reclaimed. 
1 know what I propose to do is indeed but 
a drop in the bucket, and it is not ultimate 
in character, but it prepares the way for the 
true solution of the problem, in that it fur- 
nishes exact knowledge of those people, their 
methods of thought, their joys and suffer- 
ings, which can never be obtained at second 
hand. Without this true knowledge last- 
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ing reform is impossible. These people 
must be approached tentatively and in a 
spirit of love, in order to reanimate into 
life that divine spark in man.” 

He spoke with feeling and fervor. Mary 
instinctively felt that he could not be shaken 
from his position by any appeal to reason, as 
he was too well fortified with facts, and she 
was too honest to try to gain her point by 
an appeal to that love he bore for her. At 
the same time she rebelled against confess- 
ing to him the true cause of her opposition, 
her inherent dislike to anything ugly, 
physical or moral. It seemed to her a 
confession of weakness, an objection of no 
moment, and yet so dominant was it in her 
nature that it overruled any ethical conclu- 
sion. When she had plighted her troth to 
Herbert, it was unreasonable to expect, she 
reasoned, that she should give up all those 
refinements of cultured life to which she 
had been accustomed. And besides, nature 
had not fitted her for this sort of life; it 
demanded an exceptional woman to answer 
allits many demands. With these thoughts, 
she answered in a somewhat strained voice: 

“Yes, I know, all of us are inclined to 
think that the world is wrong, while we, 
with our particular hobby, must be right. 
That has been the cry of reformers since 
the world began, and yet out of the many 
thousands of men who supposed they were 
going to set the world right by the adoption 
of their little idea, how many have survived 
their ideal? Any idea to be successful 
must depend more on the spontaneous 
enthusiasm of the thousands than upon 
the self-saerifice of one.” 

He looked at her with surprise, and 
almost with reproach. It was so utterly 
unlike her; he had felt heretofore that even 
if she were not in complete sympathy with 
him in the beginning, sharing his work 
would effect the desired change. 


‘Just because it was a little idea,” he 
answered, “and not based upon eternal 
principles, it failed, and every social scheme 
not thought out, and not based on the 
principles of love and justice, will prove 
a wreck. The self-sacrifice of the one 
generates the spontaneous enthusiasm of 
the thousands, but there must always be a 
pioneer, a beginner. Emerson has said, 
‘Every revolution was a thought in one 
man’s mind, and when the thought occurs 
to another man, it is the key to that era,’ 
and if we substitute for revolution, reform, 
the truth still holds good. But even if the 
idea is an illusion, a phantasma of the brain, 
yet if it possesses one, he is bound to give 
expression to his ruling passion.” 

“Tf admit all that you say,” she replied 
with spirit, “but if there are many ways, 
equally good, of reaching the same goal, it 
is insanity to choose that which offers the 
greatest resistance, the largest number of 
obstacles. I maintain, you could obtain 
greater success in your social reform work 
by working from without than 
within.” 

He felt that to continue the argument 
was useless. It was clear to him that her 
Objection was based on something more 
than lack of sympathy or ignorance of his 
true purpose. His life had been so free 
from selfish motives, that not for a moment 
did he suspect the true reason for her 
opposition. It was with a dull, gnawing 
pain at his heart that he traversed the 
short distance between her home and his 
lodgings. He plainly saw that affairs would 
soon come to that point where he would 
have to choose between her and his altruis- 
tic scheme. He loved her with that inten- 
sity that was characteristic of his emotions, 
as well as of his ideas and acts. It was 
based on true affection, and the appreciation 
of her finer qualities. On the other hand, 


from 
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he knew that it would be moral death to 
sacrifice the idea upon which he had built 
somuch. Not only did he feel that it was 
useless, but he scorned the prompting to 
convince her against her will. It was the 
crucial moment in his life when he had to 
choose between love and duty. He would 
never forget that week of mental suffering, 
following the time when she had announced 
to him her decision that it would be a 
false step in both their lives for her to 
marry him upon the harsh conditions he 
exacted. 

It was on his part a struggle between 
utilitarianism and altruism, and the latter 
He decided to devote his life to the 
practical application of his idea. 

Two months later, Astley was installed 
in one of a row of dingy, dirt-stained 
houses, situated in one of the small streets, 
or better alleys, in the worst district of 
Philadelphia. In the beginning, he was 
forced to bear the whole expenses of his 
undertaking. Fortunately, his share of 
his father’s estate, about $1,500 a year, 
furnished the wherewithal to meet living 
and other expenses. Mrs. Honora Flaherty 
and her granddaughter Rosie were the 
remaining members of his new home, and 
superintended the culinary and other 
domestic arrangements of his household. 
Mrs. Honora Flaherty considered Astley 
but one grade lower than the angels. 
Being herself a good Catholic, it was hard 
to reconcile in her mind so much goodness 
with such a mass of false doctrine in which 
he believed. She referred to him among 
her cronies as the ‘good haythen,” and had 
various reasons to account for his apostasy. 
He had been of service to her, in disentang- 
ling the worthless husband of her consump- 
tive daughter from the meshes of the law, 
and this act of kindness made Mrs. Flaherty 
ready to sacrifice her soul, if need be, in his 


won. 
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behalf; and when, a year after her daughter's 
death, Astley had asked her to take charge 
of his house on Butcher Street, she willingly 
consented. Little Rosie, the consumptive’s 
daughter, was also passionately fond of him, 
and thus he began his new life under most 
favorable auspices. 

At first, the residents of Butcher Street 
regarded him with suspicion. Although 
his purpose was not in any sense the 
spreading of a religious propaganda, yet 
the many religious missions that had been 
instituted among them with little success 
had made the residents look with disfavor 
upon any new undertaking. He persevered 
in spite of this tacit opposition, talking 
with the men and women in a friendly, 
neighborly way, with no air whatsoever 
of condescension and patronage. He suc- 
ceeded in many instances in obtaining more 
remunerative positions for the more intel- 
ligent men among his neighbors. His home 
was open at all times to those who wanted 
his advice or assistance. He urged upon 
the women the necessity of sending their 
children to school, convincing them how 
essential education was to success. 

In the neighborhood there was an old 
church, long disused, and ready at any 
moment to fall into a collapse. The owner 
was glad to let it to Astley at a small 
rental. Making the necessary alterations 
and repairs, he succeeded in converting it 
at a small expense into a number of taste- 
ful rooms, which he designed for guild 
purposes. The largest was devoted to 
magic-lantern exhibitions, suitable for the 
children, music, recitations and the like. 
The two smaller rooms were fitted up as a 
library and gymnasium. 

There were, indeed, a few of his friends 
not in the church who had not looked upon 
his scheme as a Visionary one, or upon him 
as a lunatic, and after a time they indi- 
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cated their faith by generous contributions, 
and a few by personal assistance. 

His magnetism and enthusiasm, his exec- 
utive ability, were potent in bringing about 
many of the results he had hoped for. The 
children especially were attracted to him. 
In many ways he endeavored to impress 
upon their growing minds the imperative 
necessity of doing the right, and by well- 
selected and interesting stories installed 
into their minds higher moral standards 
than those imbibed from their surround- 
ings. He was watchful that many of the 
sanitary laws on the statute-book were 
enforced, and that the neglected streets 
and alleys were oftener cleaned, and, in 
short, was instrumental in correcting many 
of the abuses that had heretofore flourished 
in the neighborhood. 

From the day that Astley had written to 
Mary that he could not renounce his pro- 
ject, and that there was no other alternative 


but to part, she had hoped against hope 
that he would in a short time return to his 


old allegiance. She had half regretted 
that it had not occurred to her to have 
suggested to him that he should, at least, 
try his experiment for six months, and if 
he decided to continue, she would then 
determine what her future course would be. 
Mary had been on the point several times of 
embodying this compromise in writing, but 
her inherent obstinacy or pride prevented. 
No one was more surprised at the turn 
which affairs had taken than Dick Stirling. 
Among his friends, and in the social circles 
in which he moved, Stirling was “hail-fel- 
low-well-met.” Fond of society and pleas- 
ure, he also took a prominent part in the 
philanthropic work, but with whatever he 
was identified there was always present an 
evident desire that he should receive full 
credit for his undertakings. He did not 
believe in the maxim, “Let not the right 


hand know what the left hand doeth.” At 
heart he was selfish, not capable of an act 
of extreme self-sacrifice for conscience’s 
sake; but this did not in any sense detract 
from his popularity. 

Notwithstanding his selfishness, he never 
doubted that Miss Townsend would, sooner 
or later, acquiesce in the plans of Astley; 
but when it became plainly evident that the 
relations had changed, it was with a secret 
exultation that he determined after a suit- 
able lapse of time again to lay siege to 
Mary’s heart. It was with this thought in 
mind that his hitherto friendly relations 
with Astley were allowed gradually to cease, 
although he was adroit enough for a time 
to keep up a semblance of them, in order 
that conventional morality should not con- 
demn him for fickleness. He knew enough 
of the character of Miss Townsend to be 
aware that it would be a long time before 
she would recover her old self, and be pre- 
pared to listen to his pleadings. Ultimately, 
he reasoned, she would want sympathy and 
love. It was with prophetic vision that 
Stirling saw what would follow. For over 
a year after Astley’s departure ‘neither 
society nor culture offered anything in the 
way of compensation. She longed and 
hoped that he would again seek her out 
and ask her to reconsider her decision. She 
had made a mistake in being so hasty with 
her ultimatum, but, she argued, a man 
would not accept his conge so lightly. If 
she had but waited, the matter would have 
adjusted itself. With the lapse of time, 
her mentor whispered, either she would view 
the matter differently, or he would have 
modified his harsh conditions, but now 
there was no alternative but to live out her 
life, and admit she had made a mistake. 
Pride—false pride it might have been— 
prevented her from writing to him, acknow]l- 
edging her error. 
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In the few months succeeding their part- 
ing, Stirling to her was the link that bound 
the past to the present. It was a diplo- 
matie stroke on his part to keep up his 
friendship with Astley. He made a weekly 
visit to the Butcher Street Guild, for the 
double reason that he wished still to keep 
in Astley’s good graces, and what was more 
potent, because of these visits Mary Town- 
send received him with greater pleasure and 
welcome thanif he had trusted solely to his 
own merits. 

For a year the friendship of Stirling and 
Mary progressed upon this basis. Stirling's 
visits to Astley became less frequent, and 
thus the burden of conversation shifted 
from Astley’s work to more general topics. 
He was shrewd enough to see that the old 
wound must be given time to heal; that any 
overtures toward the formation of relations 
between them stronger than mere friend- 
ship would be destructive of his chances, 
and so he made himself invaluable to her as 
a friend and sympathizer. At length he 
perceived a change slowly taking place 
within her; she became less moody and 
more inclined to society and its pleasures. 
After a year of almost utter seclusion she 
again began to pay some attention to the 
world around her, and Stirling felt if he 
were to be successful he must soon take 
advantage of his opportunity. Without 
being importunate, he succeeded in occupy- 
ing a prominent place in her life, and she 
found his companionship agreeable and 
diverting, even if the thought of marriage 
with him had not definitely presented itself. 

. * *  * 

It was that time of the year, the begin- 
ning of June, when Philadelphia society is 
hesitating between the renunciation of 
town life and the pleasures of Bar Harbor 
or Newport. The suburban hotels were full 
to overflowing. “Glenmore,” the fashion- 


able hostelry, had its full complement of 
guests. In a few weeks many would have 
betaken themselves to fresh pastures, leav- 
ing behind those unfortunate men whom 
business prevented from taking any 
extended vacation. Mary Townsend and 
her mother had taken rgoms for a few 
weeks at the hotel, and, needless to say, 
Stirling had found it convenient to follow 
suit. The“all Australia” cricket team, which 
was to measure bats with the “Gentlemen 
of Philadelphia,” had taken up quarters at 
the Glenmore, and had, by so doing, given a 
certain prominence to the hotel, to which 
“mine host” was not at all averse. There 
was to be a series of three games between 
the two teams, and they were so evenly 
matched that it was difficult to say which 
would be the victor. Stirling, who was an 
excellent cricketer, and had previously 
played in many of the international games, 
was one of the team selected to represent 
Philadelphia. Two games had been played, 
and resulted in a winning for each side. 
The third and final game was yet to be 
decided, and its result would determine 
whether the “all Australia,” which up to this 
time had only met with one defeat, could 
vanquish confessedly the strongest team 
that America could produce. Wagers were 
freely made and taken as to its outcome, 
and the ladies as well as the men of the 
hotel anxiously discussed the chances of the 
home team winning. It meant much for 
the prestige of the Quaker City as a cricket 
center, and to lose now would detract 
greatly from her reputation. Following 
the game, a grand ball was to be tendered 
the Australians at the Glenmore. At last 
the eventful day arrived. The cricket-field 
was black with people. Outside of the ropes 
stretched to keep the field free from inva- 
ders were lined tier upon tier of surging 
humanity intent upon the struggle. The 
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first inning had been played, and the score 
was quite close, 81 to 75 in favor of “all 
Australia.” It was now any one’s game, and 
the excitement became intense. If the 
score of the visitors in the second inning 
could be kept small, the Philadelphians 
would surely win. Amid the breathless 
silence of that huge crowd “all Australia” 
again went to the bat; they played steadily 
and surely, accepting no chances, but 
restricting their efforts to running up a 
large score. Run upon run was made, and 
when the last man was put out, the bulletin- 
board showed the magnificent total of 191. 
The enthusiasm of the crowd had died out, 
and dejection was plainly visible in their 
countenances. To win now seemed almost 
hopeless. They had to overcome a majority 
of 197 runs to win, and besides, their long 
inning in the field had destroyed their 
freshness and vim. From the moment they 
began playing luck seemed to be against 
them. Some of their best men, those upon 
whom they had counted most, went out for 
a beggarly score, and when the ninth man 
was clean bowled for four, and the bulletin- 
board showed 106 runs, they had resigned 
themselves to their fate. Stirling was the 
last man to the bat. He hada few minutes 
before he left the grand-stand, where he 
had been eagerly discussing with Mary and 
her mother the chances of the Philadelphias. 
She was full of the spirit of the occasion, 
and entered heartily into the excitement of 
the moment. Before he left she impul- 
sively unpinned the club colors she was 
wearing and pinned them to his breast, say- 
ing, “ Now, do your best.”” It was a supreme 
moment for him; could he snatch victory 
from the jaws of defeat? Was he, with 
those words of Mary Townsend ringing in 
his ears, to justify her opinion of him? 
Yes, it meant, figuratively, Life or Death. 
If he could overcome the score, if luck were 


with him, then that night he would risk all 
by asking Mary to be his wife. The results 
of Waterloo hinged upon even a smaller 
event than this. He was a fatalist. This 
meant everything or nothing. With every 
nerve and muscle on the alert, and respon- 
sive with a feeling of almost supernatural 
strength, with the thought that all was 
concentrated in that hour, he played the 
game of his life. Nothing was overlooked, 
everything was calculated. He felt exalted, 
and beyond the control of the ordinary 
laws of the universe; run upon run was 
rolled up, and, simultaneously, cheer after 
cheer resounded from the crowd. The 
Australians had put in all of their best 
bowlers, but Stirling was invincible; at last 
but five more runs were needed to win the 
game. ‘The excitement was intense; women 
and men had risen from their seats, strain- 
ing every nerve to witness the last scene of 
this extraordinary contest. All eyes were 
fixed upon Stirling, but he was unaware of 
it; he played as before, cool and steady, 
without a tremor. One, three, four, five runs; 
the game was over and Philadelphia won. 
Imagine the scene! Pandemonium reigned 
supreme. The tension of the crowd loos- 
ened, cheers, yells, the blowing of horns, 
were mingled in an indescribable confusion. 
From all sides were heard, ‘Three cheers for 
Stirling!” “Carry him off!” and these shouts 
were taken up as if with a single voice, and 
echoed and re-echoed by that vast assem- 
blage. Before he was aware of it, Stirling 
was hoisted upon the shoulders of his team, 
and paraded triumphantly to their quarters. 
He managed, after a time, to escape his 
admirers, and made his way through the 
crowd to where he had left Mary and her 
mother. He looked for a moment into her 
eyes, which against her will were suffused 
with tears, and murmured in tones full of 
meaning, “It is your victory.” 
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The ball given that evening at the Glen- 
more was one that will live long in the 
memory of its participants, but perhaps in 
Stirling’s longest of all. He had asked, 
and had been granted, the privilege of 
being Mary’s escort. At about 7:30 in the 
evening a bell-boy came to his room with a 
note from her, couched in these words: 


You may think me unkind, perhaps unjust, 
but when you know everything you will forgive 
my worse than breach of good manners in not 
accompanying you to-night. You will soon 
know my reason. Mary T. 


If a bomb had at that moment been 
thrown into his room, he could not have 
been more surprised and hurt than by the 
receipt of the note. He could not under- 
stand it, and his first impulse was to go to 
her for an explanation; but no, he would 
wait and ascertain the reason that evening 
from her mother. 

When Mary Townsend had reached the 
hotel shortly after the completion of the 
game, with Stirling’s words still ringing in 
her ears, she felt more kindly disposed 
toward him than ever before in their 
friendship. From his tone and actions 
that afternoon, she knew what was coming, 
as all women know when they are loved. 
To give Stirling the love she had given 
Astley was impossible. That she liked 
Stirling immensely, that he was congenial 
and obliging, also admitted of no doubt. 
What to do she would decide later. 

It was near sundown of that eventful 
day when, returning to her room from 
dinner, she was about to dress for the 
evening. Her mother had stopped after 
the meal to talk to some of her friends, 
and thus in her room, alone, was enacted a 
mental tragedy that changed the course of 
her whole life. Picking up an evening 
paper and glancing carelessly down the 


columns, her eye was attracted by a few 
lines headed in this wise: 


A BRUTAL ASSAULT UPON A CLERGYMAN, 

At noon to-day, Rev. Herbert Astley, who 
has been conducting a guild on Butcher Street, 
was the victim of an outrageous assault by a 
burly negro. It appeared that, coming out of 
one of the numerous alleys that throng the 
street, he found Barnes, his assailant, violently 
beating a small colored girl, his daughter, who 
he claimed had stolen his savings. Astley 
interfered, and the negro, now thoroughly 
enraged, turned his attention from the girl to 
Astley. He made a vicious drive at Astley 
with his knife, but his intended victim was too 
quick for him, and wrested the knife from his 
grasp. He had turned to go, taking the little 
girl with him, when the maddened negro 
picked up a large paving-stone and hurled it at 
Astley’s head. The aim was true, and Astley 
fell like a lump of lead. Policeman Jones, 
with great difficulty, arrested Barnes, who 
barely escaped lynching by the excited crowd. 
Astley was removed to his house, and a neigh- 
boring physician quickly called. At this wri- 
ting it is doubtful whether he will survive until 
night. 


Every drop of blood had left Mary’s 


face. She was as one struck dumb. The 
shock had been so great that she could not 
utter a sound, and was for a moment par- 
alyzed. She saw him in her mind’s eye, 
lying in a room of the house in that 
wretched neighborhood, white, stiff and 
cold, among those people for whom he had 
sacrificed his life, without, perhaps, a single 
friend to soothe his last moments,while she 
—she had been anticipating an evening of 
pleasure, of gaiety, she had been thinking 
of marriage with Stirling. He, of whose 
love she had never doubted, was now dead, 
with her name upon his lips. She loathed 
herself. How mean and vain her past now 
seemed. She had been offered the cup of 
happiness, only to dash it to the ground. 
What todo? There was a faint possibility 
that he might still be living. She would 
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go to him, confess her error, and soothe 
those suffering last moments. With her 
to think was to act. She cared little for 
what Mrs. Grundy would say, and her 
mother, who had always surrendered to 
her strong will, would not oppose her. 
Having penned the note to Stirling, she 
donned a plain black dress, and packed 
a few essentials in a traveling-bag. Then 
she hunted up her mother, and in a few 
words explained that she had just heard 
of the severe illness of one of her friends, 
who might require her help. She was not 
certain when she would be back. Her 
mother was disposed to raise a shower of 
objections, but she was soon overruled by 
her strong-willed daughter. The short 
distance between the Glenmore and the 
Butcher Street Guild was to her intermi- 
nable, filled as it was with gloomy forebod- 
ings and self-accusing thoughts. To her 
intense joy, she found upon her arrival 
that he was still living, and that there was 
a slim chance, through careful nursing, of 
his surviving the murderous attack. Her 
surprise might be imagined when her 
informant, a white-capped nurse from the 
neighboring hospital, asked her in a gentle 
voice if her name was Mary, and upon 
being answered in the affirmative, indicated 
that the sufferer in his ravings had been 
constantly mentioning the name, and that 
her presence later would be beneficial. As 
if by instinct, the gentle-voiced nurse had 
divined the whole story, and said little 
more, only adding that if she determined 
to stay she could be of use in many ways. 
The mere thought that she, untrained as 
she was, might be instrumental in bringing 
him back to life, gave her fresh courage 
and determination. She would do penance 
for her selfishness. 

Astley hovered between life and death 
for many days, and only his inherited strong 


constitution kept him from succumbing to 
the fever. During this long interim, Mary, 
as if by natural right, assumed the direction 
of that part of Astley’s work which she 
ascertained through Honora was most 
urgent, and which, if he were well, would 
receive his best efforts. 

Curiously enough, the same transforma- 
tion that Astley had undergone in regard 
to these people and their lives was also her 
experience. Her heart, purified by suffer- 
ing, learned that, under all this covering of 
filth and crime, there were human hearts 
responsive to the good or the bad in a 
like degree as one or the other of these 
influences dominate in us. Environment 
and heredity being the two great factors 
that molded and controlled their conduct, 
she clearly saw that under more just social 
conditions and education, the former, envi- 
ronment, might be obliterated altogether, 
while the influence of the latter, heredity, 
could, to a great degree, be in time con- 
trolled. 

In truth, Astley’s arguments came home 
to her now with a double force, evidencing, 
as it did, his great intellectual power. 
With this clearer vision, Christianity, as 
taught by Christ, became to her a thing of 
life and of force. 

The gray-haired physician, Dr. Gaston, 
learned from the nurse the circumstances 
prompting her coming, and in order to 
save her from any further shock, intimated 
to her, when his fever was nearing the 
critical point, what might be expected if he 
recovered. 

“My dear young lady,” he said, “the 


form of fever from which our young 


friend is suffering is peculiar in many 
respects, and often results in one of three 
ways—death, a complete loss of identity, 
or insanity. The probability of the first 
is now lessened to a great degree, but 
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there is no telling at this juncture which 
of the last two forms the fever will assume. 
I hope, loss of identity, for this, in nine 
cases out of ten, is followed by complete 
recovery.” 

A few days afterward, Mary was sitting 
by his bed reading her favorite poet. 
Involuntarily glancing up, she found his 
eyes intently fastened upon her, but with- 
out the slightest sign of recognition. She 
started to her feet, when he, as if awakened, 
almost brusquely asked, ‘Where am 1? 
What is your name?” Ina half whisper she 
answered, “It is I, Mary, Mary Townsend; 
don’t you know me?” As if trying to 
recall something from the dim past, he 
gazed at her for a moment, and then 
wearily closed his eyes, to fall again into 
sleep. A few minutes afterward Nurse 
Henson entered, and being told of the 
change, only said, “It is well; he will 
recover. It is best that you should be here, 


so that when self-consciousness returns he 
will be greeted by a face familiar in his 
old life.” 

These few words of the gentle-voiced 
nurse were as nectar to a man dying of 


thirst. With an uncontrollable impulse 
she threw her arms around Miss Henson's 
neck and sobbed out those feelings of 
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despair and hope she had stifled for the 
past six weeks. She thought of what 
might have happened, her possible marriage 
to Stirling, her failure of realization of the 
higher and purer life ennobled by love. 
At last she could truly say to him, “You 
were right; I was in the wrong; I loved 
self more than I did you.” 

For three days Herbert remained in this 
semi-conscious condition, following Mary’s 
movements with that half-dazed glance, as 
if he knew, yet could not exactly place her. 
Toward dusk of the third day, when the 
western sky was flooded with gold and 
crimson and purple, and the little bedroom 
was filled with these varied lights, when 
even for that usually noisy neighborhood 
there was an unnatural calm, Astley came 
back to life. In a flash he comprehended 
all—he remembered the assault, and he 
also knew the significance of that black- 
robed figure quietly patrolling the room. 
She heard him move, and as if anticipating 
some want, went hurriedly to his side. He 
put out his hand, and in a voice choked 
with emotion, whispered, “Is it true; have 
you forgiven me; have you come to live 
with me among these people?” 


Putting her hand into his, she answered, 
‘“You.~ 





AMONG 


THE RAM’S HORN. 

Nothing but sin ever made an ugly face. 

Love always weeps when it has to whip. 

Birds with bright plumage are seldom 
fat. 

Anybody can go to heaven—on a tomb- 
stone. 

The world is full of beggars who do not 
beg for money. 

The heathen were not all born in a 
heathen country. 

It often happens that a dog without 
teeth barks the most. 

The devil’s places are open day and night; 
the Lord’s on Sunday. 

A lie is always a few shades blacker than 
the sin it tries to hide. 

Gold is never so bright as when it is 
doing the will of God. 

It does not take the last drink to make a 
drunkard, but the first. 

The cheerful giver is the one whose giv- 
ing hurts the devil most. 

All God-given rights stop when they 
touch those of a neighbor. 

The man who gives his child to the street 
will give the world a thief. 

It never puts the devil back an inch for 
a stingy man to talk in church. 

The closer the competition, the more God 
is needed for a business partner. 

It will not make your heart any whiter 
to try to blacken somebody else. 

The man who is willing to do wrong to 
obtain riches cannot enjoy them. 

The devil never goes into a warm prayer- 
meeting to invite folks to the dance. 

The sins that pay their rent promptly 
are the last ones we want to give up. 

There are more chances for martyrdom 
for the truth to-day than candidates for 
the office. 


THE WEEKLIES. 


If you don’t believe there is a reality in 
the religion of Christ, try to behave your- 
self without it. 

God sees to it that the cheerful giver 
never has to go out of the business for 
want of capital. 

Nothing is more dangerous than for a 
Christian to grow rich faster than he is 
growing in grace. 

God washed this world clean of sinners 
once; now he proposes to wash the sinners 
clean of the world. 

The only teachable people in anything 
are those who know their ignorance and 
want to get rid of it. 

Many people wear long faces because 
they are afraid they wouldn't be considered 
religious if they didn't. 

There are too many people who only 
listen to the sermon for their neighbors 
when they go to church. 

If sunlight had to be paid for, there are 
people who would go around claiming that 
candle-light could beat it. 

No man ever gets to the top anywhere 
without going through fires hot enough to 
show that he has good metal in him. 

The man who can say “Our Father in 
heaven,” and mean it with all his heart, is 
willing to be a brother to every man on 
earth. 

The man is not always the worst off who 
appears to be in the worst place. Paul was 
better off in the dungeon than Nero was in 
the palace. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


The general plan proposed by England, 
Russia and France for reform in the prov- 
inces of Turkey follows suggestions that 
have been made from time to time, chief 
among which are the appointment of a 
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High Commissioner, a general amnesty for 
crimes and offenses other than those against 
the common law, the rehearing of certain 
trials, the stopping of pending political 
trials, the release of prisoners, and the 
appointment of a commission to sit at 
Constantinople and be associated with the 
High Commissioner in supervising the 
reforms. 

Somewhat more in detail, the reforms 
are divided into three sections. The admin- 
istrative reforms include the appointment 
of Mohammedan and Christian governors 
and vice-governors in the provinces of 
Turkey east of Sivas for terms of five 
years, and with the approval of the powers. 
This is recommended rather than required. 
The financial reforms include the collection 
of taxes by municipal agents instead of by 
soldiers or treasury agents. The taxes are 
to be paid into the treasury of the district 
receiver, to be forwarded to the depart- 
mental receiver, and in turn to the receiver- 
general. Each body, however, is to retain 
in its own treasury enough to cover the 
expenses of local administration. The 
judicial reforms extend the powers of the 
magistrates, and the procedure in the 
courts of first instance will be established 
on a more regular footing. 
commission is 


A special 
to see that no Turkish 
subject is imprisoned without regular war- 
rant of arrest, and also that the accused is 
to be examined within the period prescribed 
by law, and released without delay in the 
event of acquittal. Every kind of physical 
torture is to be abandoned. The number 
of Christian judges is to be increased in 
proportion to the number of Christian 
inhabitants in any district. There is also 
to be a mixed gendarmerie, recruited in 
equal numbers from Mohammedans and 
Christians. The Kurds are to be retained 
in the Hamidieh cavalry, but are to keep 


their arms during the periods of exercise 
only; at other times the weapons are to be 
stored at the depots guarded by the regular 
troops. Another clause provides that the 
government shall enforce the legal provis- 
ions with regard to religious confession, 


and insure perfect freedom of religious 
belief. 


ZION’S HERALD. 

The secret of the perpetual happiness of 
some people is the fact that they dwell 
upon spiritual mountain-tops, “above the 
shadow” of storm or cloud or any earthly 
ill. Too many lives are like the surface of 
an April meadow, the playground of alter- 
nate light and gloom, now radiant with a 
burst of sunshine, now darkened by flying 
cloud-shadows. 

Little vexations—so trifling that they 
can hardly be traced in memory, except 


by their lingering annoyance; little disap- 
pointments, perplexities, slights, mistakes, 
affronts—these are the things which make 
up the greater part of the misery of the 


average human life. And yet how trivial 
they are when we come to think upon 
them! How unnecessary it is that life 
should be clouded with such things—life, 
which is capable of being spent upon a 
plane perpetually above them! We can 
dwell above the shadow, if we will. We 
can attain such a height of spiritual 
blessedness that all the little vexations of 
life will float beneath us, as clouds float 
beneath the feet of the mountain-climber. 

“How can you always be so cheerful and 
happy, when you have so many cares?” 
asked a lady of an overworked wife and 
mother. 

“Cares?” was the smiling rejoinder. “I 
don’t know what they are. These things 
which you call cares are privileges to me.” 

Here spoke a soul that lived above the 
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shadow! Not only did the clouds of life 
float beneath her feet, but the perpetual 
sunshine in which she dwelt bathed them 
all with glory! 

There is only one way to get above the 
shadow. It is to take the love and hope of 
Christ into the soul. A mere sunny dispo- 
sition will not keep one always happy. But 
a supreme faith in God is like wings; it 
will lift one into the sun-bright sky, 
whether the shadow be that of a flitting 
April cloud or the lingering darkness of 
equinoctial storm. Happiness that rises 
into blessedness, that is supreme always 
and all-wise, can be nothing less than 
Christian happiness. It must have its 
source in Christ. With such resource, life 
with all its ups and downs can no more 
sadden and oppress a human soul than rain 
can drench the glistening forehead of the 
Jungfrau, or storm-wind ruffle the plumage 
of the eagle that soars in the sun. 


THE INTERIOR. 


Nobody cares what material his money 
is made of, only that it will do the work 
that it was invented and made for doing. 
It is not the dollar, but the dollar's worth 


that men want. It is the labor or the 
products of labor which the dollar measures 
and represents, that they are thinking 
about. In dealing with other men, men 
wish to get as good as they give. They 
want fair trade and what each party to the 
exchange will regard as a just equivalent. 
We are speaking of the men who do all the 
producing and other work of the country, 
not of speculators, gamblers, and so on, 
down to the pickpockets whose desire is to 
get value without giving it. The principle, 
like all the great principles of right con- 
duct, is very simple and easily understood, 
so very simple and strong that it is 
casuistry-proof. 


We believe in Jesus Christ because he 
said he came to save us, and we know he 
would not say an untruth. We believe in 
miracles because he rose from the dead. 
We believe in the supernatural because the 
natural must have had an origin, and it 
could not have originated without an orig- 
inator. We believe the Scriptures because 
whenever we test what they say we find 
that they speak the truth. We believe in 
the church because it makes people better 
and therefore happier. There is nothing 
in the world that appeals to common sense 
so strongly as the Christian faith. Take 
any of its essential articles, and if you do 
not believe it, it is because you do not 
understand it. The way people who do not 
want to believe succeed in not believing, is 
by shutting their eyes. The devil had to 
believe because he could not blind himself 
to the truth. 


In these days when art deals not so much 
with the ideal as with the abnormal, we 
wonder that no pen has transfixed the 
church sneak and put him in the literary 
museum for critical study. His place in 
literature is beside that of Uriah Heep, 
although as much by reason of contrast as 
comparison. His hypocrisy is as conscious 
and as profound, but by no means so 
“humble.” 

He is usually a “specialist,” and invariably 
a swindler. He has an “office” where he 
may be found on week-days, unctuous, effu- 
sive, efficient. If possible, he secures a 
room in the Y. M. C. A. building, but by 
preference in a W. C. T. U. temple, or best 
of all, if that be possible, in a Bible house, 
and his business cards give great prom- 
inence to the fact. Here the most chance 
acquaintance is greeted as if he had been 
rocked with him in the same cradle. 

But Sunday is with him the great day of 
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the feast. The usher soon knows at just 
what part of the service to see him stand, hat 
in hand, smiling at the door, aud knows that 
nothing less than the most conspicuous 
seat in the synagogue will be accepted 
without a “kick.” He takes his seat, 
glances right and left, with nods of feigned 
recognition, and at the close of the service 
crowds in among the pastor’s most intimate 
friends to wring his unresponsive hand. 
He flits from church to church throughout 
the day, here at a Sunday-school and there at 
a Bible class, and yonder at a Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor. Ina 
great city he fails, despite all persistence, to 
gain any considerable recognition, but in 
lesser communities the church sociable is his 
favorite field. The Christian forbearance 
of God’s people is tried to the utmost by 
his open attempts to make their good name 
his passport; and too often assisted by his 
conspicuous association with church people, 
he succeeds in foisting himself upon a long- 
suffering public. 

In many of our smaller cities the nui- 
sance has become intolerable, and churches 
owe it to the community as well as to them- 
selves to give, if need be, the professional 
church sneak the grand bounce, and the 
more publicly it is done the better. 


THE OBSERVER. 


Robert Louis Stevenson, so it is said, 
being asked once what was the dizziest 
height he had ever climbed, replied: ‘The 
giddiest height I ever climbed was Mount 
Ego. I reached the summit and looked 
down. I have never got over that dismal 
purview. I scrambled down again, igno- 
miniously, and went and idled in a sunny 
place, and said that except as asleep-walker 
I would never again peer over that crest.” 
A good many mortals have climbed the 


same height and have mistaken their dizzy 
feeling for one of inspiration. 


How would this do for an editorial note, 
when particularly anxious to rap our kins- 
men across thesea over their knuckles:“*Eng- 
land is always to a great extent fooled by her 
rulers. It is a dream of the British people 
that their flag is everywhere regarded with 
a feeling of respect mingled with fear. 
This is a silly delusion. The British 
government is not the great representative 
of sincerity which it is supposed to be. 
Whatever party may be in power, there is 
no real difference. The Union Jack covers 
a multitude of shams. One of these shams 
is the toleration for all faiths secured by 
treaty under British influence. What do 
our ministers of state, Liberal and Tory 
alike, care about the duty of enforcing 
such treaties? In these matters other 
nations put us to shame. For instance, let 
a Mohammedan in Palestine become a con- 
vert to Popery. His life would not be 
worth an hour’s purchase were it not for 
protection which he would instantly receive 
from France. But if the convert had 
become a Protestant, then he would have to 
look to British protection—and he would 
look in vain! The Turk is bound, by con- 
cessions wrung under solemn treaty, to 
accord full religious liberty. But the whole 
set of these provisions is just a dead letter. 
The missionaries in Palestine declare that 
the boasted freedom of religion is a laugh- 
ing-stock, for the profession of Christianity 
by a Moslem makes him a mark for every 
kind of persecution, if not for death—that 
is to say, if he is converted to Protestantism. 
It is a bitter and disgraceful reflection that 
the British lion is a mere object of con- 
tempt to the official of Islam, which is the 
most corrupt and cruel power now extant 
in the world.” But we will refrain from 
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saying anything so severe, for the London 
Christian Commonwealth says it all, and we 
could not be more definite. Our contem- 
porary concludes by remarking: “The state 
of things shows that our party govern- 
ments are actuated much more by the lust 
of power than by force of principle.” That 
is an arraignment that arraigns! 


GOLDEN RULE. 


The self-crowned martyr wearsa fool’s cap. 


It is better to know how one heart hun- 
gers than how a thousand lips laugh. 


The Jew quarter of New York City is 
tremendously crowded, yet has the lowest 
death-rate in the city, one half that of the 
less densely populated Italian districts, and 
even less than that among people of 
wealth. So much for temperance and the 
laws of Moses. 


Some reformer declares that good bread 
ought to be sold at three cents a loaf. 
Well, why not? The price of bread is just 
what it was when wheat was selling at 
double its present price. The best care for 
the poor begins with simply preventing 
their being cheated and robbed. 


Thomas Carlyle’s tailor, who has just 
died, gave the silly world, worrying about 
wherewithal it shall be clothed, a lesson in 
stout common sense when he described his 
great customer thus: “He was nae ill tae 
please. He just wrote for a suit, and I sent 


it, and he wore it till done, and then he sent 
for another, and never a word aboot the fit.” 


Proposals of marriage are now being 
made by telephone, as we learn from an 
eminent religious journal, this modern con- 
trivance thus becoming a decided boon to 
bashful folk. We can fancy some day a 
nervous swain sending to the house of his 
beloved a phonograph, with a note beseech- 
ing her to put a nickel in the slot and her 
ear to the tube, and then return an answer 
by the same machine. These proposal 
phonographs might become heirlooms in 
the family. Great is science. 


Some young ladies in London have seen 
an opportunity for a livelihood in working 
an entirely new field—the babies. They 
have observed that the nurses in whose 
charge the infants are committed for their 
daily outing in the parks and streets are 
utterly destitute of educational aims. They 
positively do not undertake to teach the 
nurslings anything. Here are five years of 
their lives quite thrown away; and these 
enterprising young ladies of London pro- 
pose to remedy such a sad state of affairs. 
At the absurdly low rate of twelve cents an 
hour they will accompany the nurses and 
the children, and make the daily promenade 
of the little darlings a peripatetic kinder- 
garten. Thatis right! ‘Ram it in, cram 
it in; children’s heads are hollow!” By 
the twentieth century it will be necessary 
to be born at the North Pole or in the 
center of darkest Africa, if one wishes to 
enjoy the privilege of being a child. 
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471. 
ANSWER BY 


S early as Homer’s time, in fact, as early 
4+ as the earliest time of which we have 
any record, old men and sick men, the 
hopeless and the pessimistic, began asking 
the question, Is the world degenerating? 

One of the last to ask this question, and 
one who has asked it with least right, is 
Max Nordau. Any one else writing on 
degeneration would more than probably 
have classified Nordau himself among the 
degenerate, for surely there is not a single 
one of the books of which he complains 
that is calculated to do more harm than 
the book which he has just written. He 
has attempted in his “Degeneration” to 
give his work a scientific color, and to 


impart to it a certain scientific quality; 
but in this he has utterly failed, for his 
book is, after all, only an essay in criticism; 
in fact, a lengthy but smart newspaper 


screed. He thinks that the tendency of 
the world is toward the dogs, and he paints 
a gloomy and absurd picture of the possible 
outcome in the next century, of the present 
dominant tendencies, unless a complete 
change comes over the spirit of the times. 

He speaks of his own work as “a long 
and sorrowful wandering through the hos- 
pital—for such we recognize, if not all 
civilized humanity, at all events, the upper 
stratum of the population of large towns, 
to be.” He finds three universal facts: 
A mysticism, resulting in the inaptitude 
for attention, for clear thought and con- 
trol of the emotions; an egomania, which 
grows out of the craving for strong impres- 
sions; and false realism, which is an irresis- 
tible tendency that takes form in pessimism 
and licentiousness. 


Are We Degenerating ? 


WILLIAM M. IVINS. 


There has never been an age when a 
clever writer might not have applied his 
method and with like results. According 
to this method, it would have been easy 
enough, at any time this last eighteen hun- 
dred years, to prove that man was degen- 
erating and society going straight to the 
eternal ‘‘bow-wows.” Nordau picks out a 
score or more of authors, those, of course, 
best suited to his purpose, and then attempts 
to prove that they are not only representa- 
tive of all literature, but accurate photog- 
raphers of actual social conditions as well. 
Strangely enough, in doing so, he abandons 
all sense of proportion, and talks as 
seriously of the French Impressionists and 
of Ibsen as he does of Wagner. 

Nordau entirely overlooks the fact that 
the question whether our world is or is not 
degenerating is wholly relative. 
tion is not whether there are seeds of 
degeneracy in society and a well-marked 
tendency to degeneration, but whether this 
tendency is as strong to-day, and as clearly 
defined, as it was a hundred or a thousand 
years ago. The 
question is, Is it growing weaker or 
stronger? Those who have studied this 
question deeply from an historical point 
of view, and at whose vitals the worm of 
degeneracy itself is not gnawing, believe 
that the tendency grows less and less, 
although it may assume new shapes and 
manifest itself under different and even 
more difficult conditions. There are those 
who are of that healthy and hopeful school 
who agree with Arthur Hugh Clough that 
“better than is to-day has never been.” To 
strike the balance we must see the credit as 


The ques- 


It has always existed. 
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well as the debit side, and we must know 
the physiology of society as well as its 
pathology. 

By all this I do not mean to say that the 
problem of degeneration is not one of the 
gravest of social problems; in fact, it is 
doubtful if it has not always been the 
gravest of these problems. It always 
presents itself clearly and at once in the 
questions, What shall we do with our 
criminals? What shall we do with our 
insane? What shall we do with the social 
residuum that ultimately fills our hospitals 
or our almshouses? 

How serious such a question may become 
is best illustrated by the fact of the utter 
inadequacy of our laws to meet and coun- 
teract certain tendencies. Probably the 
most startling statistical statement ever 
presented to our people is that of the last 
census referring to the inmates of state 
prisons and penitentiaries. Remember that 
the figures Iam about to cite do not include 
the inmates of county or city jails, or those 
who are temporarily in the lockups. It 
appears that in 1850 there was one inmate 
of a state prison or penitentiary for every 
3,448 of our population; in 1890 there was 
one such inmate to every 760 of population. 

The statistics which show the increase 
during the last forty years of insanity and 
suicide are equally startling. They do not 
mean necessarily that society is doomed, 
but they do mean that society is not suc- 
cessfully wrestling with its most intimate 
problems. 

The fact is that the great industrial 
revolution which began during the latter 
half of the eighteenth century took on 
new forms toward the middle of this 
century, and has resulted in the greatest 
social revolution in the world’s history, 
certainly in the history of the civilized 
world. Molinari has pointed out with 


great clearness that the life of the man of 
1840 was in all respects more similar to 
that of the man of the time of Cesar than 
it is to the life of the city dweller of to-day. 
During the last forty or fifty years the 
social environment of the individual has 
changed so radically that it has been 
impossible for him to bring his own 
organism into anything like perfect 
adjustment with the new environment. 
As a result there has arisen a most notable 
maladjustment with a tendency to new 
diseases, particularly in psychology. 

Society and the individual are thus pay- 
ing the price of the revolution, as they 
have always heretofore done in the case of 
every other great social revolution. But 
nevertheless the race, as a whole, strides 
on toward perfection, even though perfec- 
tion be finally unattainable. One thing is 
certain; namely, that the methods and pro- 
cesses for combating the tendency to 
degeneration which obtained a hundred 
years ago, and had already obtained for 
centuries, were unfit for those older times, 
and are still more certainly unfit for the 
present. 

But no good is to be accomplished by 
fine writing or smart writing or paradoxes, 
and unscientific assumptions like those of 
Herr Nordau. There are others who have 
seen and studied the problem very differ- 
ently, but because their work is honest and 
thorough and scientific, it is not popular, 
and because it is not popular it is not 
talked of, and its very existence is almost 
unknown. Still, one can say, without 
exaggeration, that almost any one of the 
chapters of Morel, or Dallemagne, or Sergi, 
or Krafft-Ebing, is worth the whole, and 
more than the whole of Nordau’s extended 
and exaggerated and over-brilliant news- 
paper article. 

The fact that this study is almost a com- 
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pletely new one, and that we are only now 
beginning to see things in their true light, 
by no means proves the previous non- 
existence of just such conditions. It only 
proves our ignorance of them, and of the 
scientific means of discovering their causes 
and consequences. This is much more 
helpful than any biting chapter on the 
French Impressionists, or such declarations 
as those of Lombroso to the general effect 
that Buddha, Zoroaster, Jesus, Mohammed, 
Alexander, Cesar, Napoleon and Newton, 
for instance, were all degenerates, and that 
all genius is a mark of ill health, and the 
geniuses and criminals all first cousins, if 
not brothers in kind. 

The work of the genuine scientist in 
this department is something infinitely 
greater and better and a thousand times 
more difficult than that of writers like 
Nordau, who certainly suffers from as dire 
an attack of graphomania as any of the 
During the last 


victims of his acrid pen. 
twenty years or so these studies have been 
pursued with great patience and determina- 
tion in Germany, France and Italy, and 
especially in the last country. They have 
not received much attention in England 


and have received almost none here. They 
are now being conducted in concert with 
the work of the new school of criminol- 
ogists and alienists, who are working a 
revolution of which we in this country do 
not as yet at all apprehend the importance, 
not only in the entire theory of criminal 
jurisprudence, but in prison and asylum 
practice as well. With this there has come 
in a new and finer quality of humanity, 
springing out of the recognition of the 
fact that in most cases of degeneration, 
whether they take shape in the tendency to 
commit crime, the tendency to insanity, or 
the tendency to suicide, they are quite 
independent of any voluntary purpose, or 


any actual and properly punishable respon- 
sibility on the part of the actors. They 
are patients rather than culprits, and are to 
be “treated” rather than “punished.” 

The idea of the efficacy of punishment 
is slowly but surely giving way throughout 
continental Europe to the belief that the 
only right and the only duty of society is 
to treat those cases which are curable, and 
to protect society against those cases which 
are not, but not by means of punishment 
as such. This involves, once and forever, 
the abandonment of the entire retaliatory 
theory on which all existing criminal laws 
are based. From the modern point of view 
the theory is not logical; it survives because 
it is theological. According to the new 
ideas, the degenerates are “Les Miserables.” 
No one knows what seed of degeneration 
he may have inherited or what he may 
impart. It is not, therefore, for him to 
cast the first stone. It is for him to say 
with Elijah that “I am no better than my 
fellows.” It is for him to argue in this 
wise, as did Joan of Are in the charming 
story which is now being given to us: 
“What can a person’s heart be made of that 
can pity a Christian’s child, and yet can’t 
pity a devil’s child that a thousand times 
more needs it?” 

It is certain that there is and always has 
been, as a necessary concomitant of social 
life and order, a tendency to both individual 
and social degeneration. The measure of 
social success, as well as the measure of 
perfection of individual life, is the measure 
of the success achieved in the effort to 
combat this tendency. Among us, and in 
our new social conditions, it manifests 
itself variously, but there are a few patent 
and startling manifestations which attract 
universal attention. The first of these is 
the increased tendency toward criminality 
and the marked susceptibility of the public 
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to what is known as the contagion of 
crime. This is due, it is believed, in a 
great majority of cases, to the fact that 
certain forms of physical and mental 
degeneration suggest, and even necessitate, 
the commission of crime, the crime itself 
being the outcome of theabnormal tendency. 

The acts of the normal man are social; 
the characteristic of the abnormal man is 
that his acts are anti-social; that is, acts 
which, to quote Kant, “if they became a 
universal order,” would result in the 
destruction of society. To find the causes 
of criminality, therefore, we have to go 
deeper and study those phases of mental, 
moral and physical degeneration, of which 
the crime is only an ultimate manifesta- 
tion. This is not always easy. The study 
of the phenomenon of the contagion of 
crime is easier. It has actually been made 
contagious by the art of printing and by 
that insufficient popular education which 
enables men and women to familiarize 
themselves with the outer aspect of things 
beyond their capacity for actual under- 
standing. 

There is no single factor so great in the 
spreading of the contagion of crime as the 
newspaper, if the newspaper be controlled 
and edited by one who is himself degenerate, 
both physically and morally. There we 
have as a result an organ for the dissemina- 
tion of all the known microbes of crim- 
inality. Very recently Dr. Paul Aubry 
wrote a book on the “Contagion of Mur- 
der,’ which has not yet had the good 
fortune of being translated into English. 
In this he says in his chapter on “Conta- 
gion by the Press:” 

“All those criminals whom we have had 
occasion to examine down to the present 
time have been directly infected by their 
environment, often even in their infancy; 
but there is a mode of contagion no less to 


be feared, an indirect contagion, contagion 
at a distance through an intermediary; 
namely, the contagion of the press. Hosts 
of individuals imbibe through their reading 
the unhealthy germ of the idea of crime, 
a germ which, so long as it is latent, be it 
well understood, can only develop in a 
subject properly prepared for its action, 
and waits only for a propitious moment to 
manifest itself. The story of a sensational 
crime has served as the conductor; the 
explosion follows later.” 

Then he goes on to quote Maudsley to 
the effect that it is beyond all doubt that 
crimes of violence are frequently suggested 
by the pathetic stories of similar acts as 
they are told in the newspapers. Maudsley 
says that the idea takes possession of the 
weak mind and becomes a sort of fate 
against which all struggle is impossible. 
Look over the London newspapers of the 
last four weeks and you will see that they 
have done and must necessarily do more 
harm than Wilde himself, for they have 
familiarized the world with the character of 
his crime, have gone into every home, and 
are calculated to work the utmost mischief 
wherever there has been a nascent germ of 
lubricity. 

There is one department in which corrupt 
and dishonest journalism has done more 
harm than in any other; that is, through 
becoming the medium for the contagion of 
political crime, which is one of the most 
serious of all kinds of social degeneracy. 
Given a man without principles, who, him- 
self in the pursuit of wealth, nevertheless 
attacks all wealth, who debauches his 
readers by appealing to the lowest instincts 
in order that he himself may amass a for- 
tune—give this man practical inviolability 
because he has power to spend fortunes in 
the employment of counsel, or because he 
holds courts and legislatures in terrorum 
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(and there is at least one such case in our 
community), and you have the work of the 
degenerate and the criminal grown in the 
highest form of anti-sociality, and become 
the most dangerous and the most terrible 
of all crimes. 

But leaving the question of crime, which 
is, generally speaking, only symptomatic, 
we come to those things of which it is 
the symptom. Chief among them is the 
increased use of intoxicants, with all their 
baleful consequences. The liquor question 
is one of those which lies beneath the 
criminal question, and how difficult it is of 
treatment, particularly in our modern 
democratic societies, all who have studied 
it know. It is fraught with danger to the 
community because it is indubitable that 
liquor is the fruitful mother of all those 
diseases of which crime becomes the man- 
ifestation. 

Closely allied to liquor is the growing 
use of opiates as causes of degeneration. 
Morel devoted a chapter to this subject, 
and dwelt particularly upon the fact that 
the opium habit had pervaded China to such 
an extent that the race was becoming 
absolutely unfitted to survive in the strug- 
gle of existence with other races; and he 
quoted an English authority who, writing 
sometime in the forties, predicted that if 
some means were not found to stop the 
growth of this degenerate habit, in two 
generations it would be impossible for 
China to cope with a foreign enemy or to 
maintain her national existence. How 
marvelously true this prophecy was is seen 


by the results of the late war, to which 
there can be no doubt that this particular 
form of degeneration among the Chinese 
largely contributed, although it may have 
been by no means the determining cause. 
The growing consumption of liquor and 
opiates is only one of the manifestations of 
the demand brought about by our modern 
life for continually greater excitement, for 
new and unknown impressions, against 
which the modern man is less fitted to 
struggle successfully because of the various 
seeds of neurasthenia, hysteria, morbid 
impulse and morbid emotionalism which he 
carries within himself. This search for 
excitement takes numberless forms, which 
no doubt result in degeneration and ulti- 
mately prepare the way for anti-sociality; 
that is, for crime as distinguished from the 
theological idea of sin. The result, it is 
true, is a looseness in sexual relations, 
great laxness in the divorce laws, the con- 
stantly growing number of divorces, and 
finally, the most loathsome form of psycop- 
athy. But it is not even an open question 
as to whether we are worse off in these 
regards than the Old World, we are infinitely 
better off. Our society has its diseases, and 
they are dangerous; that is true, but it is 
equally true that society, nevertheless, 
grows stronger daily, and that the ten- 
dency is steady toward progress, an evolu- 
tion and not dissolution. Max Nordau 
contributes absolutely no proof to the 
contrary, and his work can produce only 
unhappiness and not enlightenment.—New 
York Sun. 
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CHRIST AND His FRIENDs. A Series of Revival 
Sermons by Louis Albert Banks, D.D., Pas- 
tor Hansom Place M.E. Church, Brooklyn, 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, 382 pp. Gilt top. 
$1.50. New York, London and Toronto. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

If a tree is to be judged by its fruits, 
these sermons by the pastor of perhaps the 
largest church in Methodism are to be 
adjudged a success. One of the most 
marked revivals attended their delivery, 
resulting in hundreds of conversions. The 
volume contains the entire series of thirty- 
one sermons, the texts for all of them 
being taken in St. John’s Gospel. Like 
all successful revival discourses, these are 
simple, direct, devoid of rhetorical artifice, 
abounding in illustrations and incidents, 
and glowing with spiritual fervor. Another 
characteristic is their brevity, their delivery 
taking, we judge, about twenty minutes 
each, on an average. They are of the very 
first class of such discourses. Free from 
extravagance and fantasticism, in perfect 
good taste, dwelling upon the essentials of 
religious faith, their power has not been 
lost in transference to the printed page, 
and as a book of general devotional reading, 
the collection is to be highly commended. 


LUTHER HALSEY GULLICK, MISSIONARY IN 
HAWAII, MICRONESIA, SPAIN AND JAPAN, 

By Frances Gulick Jewett. 314 pp. Con- 
gregational Sunday-school and Publishing 
Society, Boston and Chicago. Price $1.25, 
We hear it said, now and then, that the 
days have gone by when a missionary can, 
like Paul, travel to almost every part of 
the known world, telling the gospel story. 
But Dr. Gulick, of whose romantically 
interesting life his daughter has written 
this too brief account, lived and worked in 
countries farther apart than any Paul ever 


visited. Born in Hawaii, educated in New 
York, laboring as a pioneer in Micronesia, 
then going to Honolulu to administer the 
affairs of the Hawaiian Missionary Society, 
driven thence by political complications, 
turning at the call of duty to Spain and a 
little later to Italy, refusing a secretaryship 
of the American Board, that he might bea 
missionary rather than a guide of mission- 
aries, and ending his life in China after 
successful service there for the American 
Bible Society, Dr. Gulick showed his com- 
plete devotion to missionary work as well 
as his great ability. The story is written 
in a style of more than ordinary interest, 
and will find acceptance among all who 
once begin to read it. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN ALTRUISM. By Elizabeth 
Hastings. Cloth. 215 pp. 75 cents. New 
York. Macmillan & Co. 

The author introduces to us a number of 
delightful people who are struggling with 
the problems of life. No subject is more 
interesting nowadays than the subject of 
socialism in all its different phases. 

Each of the characters which Miss 
Hastings brings before the reader tries to 
work out in his own way the salvation of 
the world and of his own soul’s peace. 

“Tn a telling sentence or two, by a bit of 
by-play, perhaps by something left unsaid, 
the key-notes of the various characters are 
deftly struck; much quaint humor creeps 
in, while the story is left to fall uncon- 
sciously from the lips of the workers as 
they go about their work.” “It is a book,” 
says Public Opinion, “to send one on his 
way with quivering lips, perhaps, but with 
a new impulse to labor unceasingly for 
man and quicken our sympathy with those 
who search unceasingly for God. It is a 
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message, not from a dreamer, but from a 
woman who has both thought and felt—a 
message spoken with a man’s grasp of facts 
and a woman’s grace and tenderness.”’ 


EvoLUTION AND Errort. By Edmund Kelly. 
New York. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 

Mr. Kelly has been prominent in the 
movement for municipal reform in New 
York, and his book is of _ peculiarly 
timely interest, as it discusses Evolution 
in its application to the religious and 
the political life of the day, with illustra- 
tions drawn from recent events in New 
York. The book is an attempt to show 
that the Evolution of to-day is differen- 
tiated from the Evolution which preceded 
the advent of man by the factor of conscious 
effort; that man, by virtue of his faculty 
of conscious effort, is no longer the product 
of Evolution, but the master of it; that the 
chief ally of this faculty is religion, and its 
most fruitful though as yet neglected field 
is polities; that an alliance between religion 
and politics is essential to progress in the 
struggle of humanity with evil and with 
pain; and that this allianee must practice 
the gospel of effort and not that of /aissez- 


faire. 


Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co., 3 Cooper 
Union, New York City, will issue immedi- 
ately “The Royal Natural History,” Part L., 
and continue, fortnightly, until complete. 
Edited by Professor Lydekker, F.R.S., F.Z.S., 
ete. “The Sheep Doctor,” an entirely new 
work on this important subject, by Professor 
Armatage. ‘Wayside and Woodland Blos- 
soms,” a pocket guide to British Wild- 
flowers, with one hundred and twenty-eight 
colored plates. “The Spirit of Cookery,” a 
popular treatise on the History, Sciences 
Practice and Ethical and Medical import of 
Culinary Art, with a dictionary of terms, 
by Professor Thudichum (Lond.). “Dinner, 
Up to Date,” with menus in French and 
English. ‘Paul Heriot’s Pictures,” by 
Alison M’Lean, author of “Quiet Stories 
from an Old Woman's Garden.” “The 
Legends of King Arthur and His Knights,” 
compiled and arranged by James Knowles 
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(of The Nineteenth Century Mugazine). 
“Eliza Cook’s Poems,” with additions, will 
be added to the “Albion” Edition of the 
Poets. “Angling and How to Angle,” a 
practical guide, by R. B. Marston, editor 
of The Fishing Gazette. 


RUDYARD KIPLING TO REVISIT INDIA. 


Much interest will be felt by the public 
in the return of Rudyard Kipling to India. 
He has just agreed to furnish a regular 
contribution to The Cosmopolitan Magazine 
for the coming year, beginning his work 
upon his return to India. India has never 
been critically considered by such a pen as 
Kipling’s, and what he will write for The 
Cosmopolitan will attract the widest atten- 
tion, both here and in England. 


The eleventh edition of Kidd's ‘Social 
Evolution,” published by Macmillan & Co., 
in paper covers, at twenty-five cents, isa 
novelty in that it is a really cheap edition 
for the general public. It is worthy of 
note that this edition contains the author's 
latest revisions and an entirely new preface 
not to be found in any pirated edition. 


Nordau’s “Degeneration,” the striking 
study of modern mental and esthetic 
tendencies, just published by D. Appleton 
& Co., is said by one American reviewer to 
be likely to take the place of “Trilby” as 
the most popular book of the year. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL QUESTION OF RELIGION. 
By Dr. Julius Baumann, Professor of Phi- 
losophy in the University of Gottingen. 
Price one mark, twenty pfenning (thirty 
cents). Fr. Frommanns, Publisher, Stutt- 
gart. 

THE FEMALE OFFENDER. By Professor Caenai 
Lombroso and William Ferrero. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. $1.50. 


AMERICAN CHARITIES: A STuDY OF PHILAN- 
THROPY AND Economics. By Professor 
Amos G. Warner. T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York. $1.75. 


Hvuuut HovusE Maps AND PAPERS. 
of Hull House Settlement. T. 
& Co., New York. 


3y President 
Y. Crowell 


$2.50. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 


JUNE. 

A Singular Life. XIV-XVII. 

Some Reminiscences of Christina 
tossetti. 

Mars. II. The Water Problem. 

A Pilgrimage to the Great Buddhist 
Sanctuary of North China. 

A Week on Waldon’s Ridge. II. 

On the Oregon Express. 

Through the Windows: Two Glimp- 
ses of a Man’s Life. 

In the Twilight of the Gods. 

The Seats of the Mighty. X., XI. 

Vocal Culture in its Relation 
Literary Culture. 

Recent American Fiction. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. | 


to 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 
JULY. 
Calvinism and Constitutional Lib- 
erties. 

Capital and Labor. 
Future Life in the Pentateuch. 
Paul’s Phraseology and Roman Law. 
What is Sociology ? 
The Passing of Agnosticism. 
Studies in Christology. 
Injunctions and Strikes. 





CHARITIES REVIEW. 
MAY. 
Some Discursive Remarks on Char- 
ity. 
The Roman Guilds and Charity. 
The Working-man and Immigra- 
tion. 
The Board of Children’s Guardians 
of Marion County, Indiana. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 
JUNE. 

William Lloyd Garrison. 

The Old Testament Question in the 
Early Church, 

Modern Religion and Old Testament 
Immo?! tality. 

The Pope’s Letter to the English 
People. 

The Life of Jesus Prior to His Pub- 
lic Ministry. 

Correction of Abuses in Preaching. 


CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD 
JUNE. 

Mental Ability and Culture in the 
Ministry. 

Christ in the Home. 

Reminiscences of Rev. 
Patterson. 

The Church and Men. 


Dr. R. W. 


COSMOPOLITAN. 
JUNE. 


| Bathing at theContinental Sea-shore 


Resorts. 
The Chautauqua Movement. 
The Pleasant Occupation of Tending 
sees, 
The Paris Salons of 95. 
An Indian Story of the Sierra Madre. 
A Hypocritical Romance. 
How Successful Plays are Built. 
A Three-stranded Yarn. 


HARPER’S. 
JUNE. 
House-boating in China. 


What the Madre Would Not Have— | 


Story. 

The Grand Prix and Other Prizes. 

A Frontier Fight. 

First Impressions of Literary New 
York. 

A Familiar Guest. 

Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Are. III. 

Rome in Africa. 

Hearts Insurgent. 
VII. 

The New Czar, and What We May 
Expect from Him. 

Golf, Old and New. 


A Novel. Part 


LEND A HAND. 
JUNE. 

Instructions in Charities and Cor- 
rection in the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Individualism in Charities. 

Trade Schools for the Many. 

State Roads in Massachusetts. 

A Life Class in Sociology. 

Chicago’s Record of Progress. 

Building and Loan Associations, 


MAGAZINE OF POETRY. 
JUNE. 
Robert Southey. 
Mary Ashley Townsend. 
Gerald Massey. 
Rudyard Kipling. 
Edward Everett Hale. 
Frank R. Stockton. 








McCLURE’S. 
JUNE, 
Josephine at Malmaison. 
Life and Work in the Du Pont 
Powder-mills, 
a 
TRADES 
> 


| Napoleon’s 





| My Sunday at Home. 


Relations with the 
United States. 

Before Grant Won His Stars. 

The Hour and the Man—a Tale of 
Revenge. 

How the Circus is Put Up and Taken 

Down. 

Governor of Gueret—Story 

Adventure. 

“Human Documents.” A Series of 
Portraits of Madame Adam. 
Sardou: His Manner of Life—How 

He Writes His Plays. 

After Sedan. Napoleon III.’s Meet- 
ing with King William and Count 
Bismarck. Archibald Forbes, 

General Sheridan’s Observations at 
Sedan. A Letter from General 
Sheridan to General Grant. 

The Night at Harrisburg. A Rem- 
iniscence of Lincoln’s Journey to 
Washington in 1861. Colonel A. 
K. McClure. 


A of 


OUTING. 
JUNE. 
The Little Tailor of the Ritten. 
When Rustics Went A-trouting. 
Frogging in Northern Waters, 
The Cruise of Two. 
My First Bicycle Tour. 
Outfit fora Tramping and Camping 
Trip. 
Old Uncle Vanderveer. 
Bear-hunting in Japan. 
Lenz’s World Tour Awheel. 
Keep Your Weather Eye Open. 


| The Illinois National Guard. 


PETERSON’S. 
JUNE. 

George Washington. 
A Green Mountain Miracle. 
Early Women Play-makers. 
The Bicycle in Society. 
Presidential Possibilities. 
Impressionism and the Society of 

American Artists, 
Women in the Lyceum, 
The Proposed Public 

New York. 
The Horse and His Peculiarities. 


Library of 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
JUNE. 

The Chicago Newspapers and Their 
Makers. 

The Interstate Contests of Oratory 
in the Western Colleges. 

This Year’s Passion Play at Horitz, 
and Kindred Spectacles. 
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Lord Rosebery. 





